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PREFACE. 



The following hasty sketch was thrown off 
during a three- weeks' vacation of the writer at 
the pleasant sea-side of Portsmouth, in the spring 
of last year. It was thought useful for the 
** Midland Monitor/' and originally appeared 
in the weekly chapter fashion, in that periodical. 
The writer candidly admits its faults to he suffi- 
ciently numerous to form an appendix of errata 
hearing no small proportion to the whole bulk of 
the narrative ; hut perhaps this very fact may 
discourage the scourge of criticism, on the same 
hopeless principle upon which a school riot se- 
cures a general amnesty, because the universality 
of .the offence precludes individual castigation. 
Many of the incidents interwoven with the nar- 
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rative are matters of fact; — it is hoped all of 
them are true to nature, but the writer disclaims 
any intentional personalities. Incessant engage- 
ments of a more important character, affording 
too scanty intervals for rest, much less for lei- 
sure, prevented scarcely any revision of the ma- 
nuscript, beyond the correction of the press. 
The writer is aware of the frequency of such 
excuses for indolence or incapacity, and admits 
the invalidity of the claim for critical impunity ; 
it is therefore pleaded rather in mitigation, than 
as an exemption from the penalty. The plea of 
guilty cannot atone, but it may so far honour, as 
it justifies, the law. 

The re-publication is a literal re-print ; and, 
to such as it is, *' rough and ready,*' as we say 
in Staffordshire, the reader is respectfully wel- 
come. No man is bound to read it, if it dislikes 
him, as we live in a land of literary toleration, 
where every man reads or writes at his own dis- 
cretion. Were the public condemned to peruse 
every prolific issue of the press, the art of print- 
ing had proved to be the most ingenious inven- 
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tion for the moral persecution of society, that the 
evil genius of torture has yet discovered. 

In soher truth the writer expresses his convic- 
tion that this is a scribbling, rather than a writing 
age, exhibiting more printers than students, and 
strongly suspects that the partial friends who in- 
duced the publication of" The Village Volun- 
tary" have only tempted him to furnish an 
additional illustration of the mania of the times. 
He would only venture to add his humble hope 
that the sketch may convey a useful moral to 
the few who may chance to read it. 
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CHAPTEB L 
INTBODUCTION^ AND SKETCH OF THK VILLAGE. 



We are often challenged by the advocates of 
the Voluntary system to produce a single reason 
that can justify compulsory exactions on behalf 
of religion. I have been in the habit of declin- 
ing the arguments to be derived from the his- 
torical view of the question^ and have confined 
myself to submitting some such considerations as 
these — 

Is there a proportion of our substance due 
from every man to God ? If so, 'it is a lawful 
debt which every man necessarily incurs ; and if 
it be alleged, some men's consciences will not 
allow them to discharge their debts to God, I 
meet the objection by a counter allegation — some 
men's consciences allow them to resist the pay- 
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ment of their debts to man ; yet would it be a 
just or expedient law that should absolve a 
debtor of his liabilities, just because he made a 
conscience of dishonesty P 

Reduce all business transactions to the Volun- 
tary system, and then you make the affairs of the 
world and of the Church on a par ; but Ao not 
make one law for man and another for God — do 
not make man's paltry debts compulsory, and the 
far weightier claims of God voluntary ; which is 
in effect proclaiming to society, you must pay 
man, do as you please'with God ! 

If it be a just law that compels the discharge 
of a business debt, it is more just to exact the 
payment of a religious debt, because religion has 
in all cases the superior claim. 

It may indeed be answered, a business debt 
is voluntarily incurred, the religious debt may be 
an involuntary one. I reply, the religious debt 
is not an artificial one, it is necessarily/ incurred ; 
it is like the charge for a minor, which the law of 
this land recognises — t, e., for the necessaries of 
life. We are personally indebted to God for the 
sustenance of every day we live. The claims of 
God are a rent charge upon every estate — a lien 
upon every species of property. All our sub- 
stance is mortgaged to Him, and it is at our peril 
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we omit the practical acknowledgment of our 
obligation. 

I should like to ask here, why is it that we 
never meet with a conscientious protest against 
the demand for a water-rate, a gas-rate,** a poor- 
rate, a highway-rate, or any other rate, except a 
Church-rate ? I fear the real origin of the ob- 
jection to the religious rate is to be found in the 
pride and enmity of the carnal heart, which is 
offended at being compelled to discharge as a 
duty what it would fain confer as ^favour. The 
Voluntary contribution will always be more popu- 
lar than ^' the rate," because the former in some 
degree ministers to selfy the latter consults no 
glory but the glory of God ! 

The water, the gas, the highway, and the poor 
shall be welcome to their rates, because the^ all 
contribute to the secular comfort and conveni- 
ence of the creature ; but the Church-rate, which 
provides a channel for the communication of 
" living water" — dispenses to a dark world " the 
light of heaven" — ^points out " the new and liv- 
ing way into the Holiest of all" — and adminis- 
ters " the bread of life" to the way-faring man, 
who is ** hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness"^-thi8 is the rate which a thankless genera- 
tion set at nought as a burthen, opposing their 
principle to simple duty, and appealing to the 
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fallible and iDferior sanctioii of conscience from 
the commandinent of God. 

If the experiment of the Voluntary aystem 
^ete a safe one ; if the interests to be sacriiiced 
at the shrine of its exposure vere not so solemn 
and momentous, one would willingly lend the na- 
tion, BO to speak, for tenyearato tlie voluntaries, 
if there was any hope of bringing Ihem to a con- 
viction of its impracticable n ess. But as the ex- 
periment cannot be tried in practice, let it in the 
following narrative be tested in imagination. 

I will suppose the fatal law was passed — rates 
are forever abolished — tithes, their eider sisters, 
are buried with them — donatives and endow- 
ments arc confiscated to ihe State — the National 
Churob has lost her nationuiily — she has be- 
come one of the sects, or rather, there could bo 
no sects where there was no Church to he subject 
to their dissection. She has become a "Deno- 
mination," a " Persuasion," an " Interest," a 
" Connexion," a " Place of Worship," an any- 
thing but TBR CiiCRcH OF Enoland. The tender 
mercies of herRefonnera have left her the bare 
walls — the Ecclesiastical carcase, and hidden her 
welcome to the use of her own pews and pulpits, 
if ministers can be found to occupy the one, and 
congregations to pay for the other. Town and 
hamlet are alike reduced to their own resources, 



anil the handfull of peasants in the obscure vil- 
]age, must make an equal effort for the main- 
tenance of the aame class of ministers, with 
those who officiate in the populous city. 

I know it will be answered — " it is not pro- 
posed to take away the prenent property of the 
Church, but to refuse any future CDiitributJans to 
her from the State. She shiiU have her endow- 
ments, but no more rates." X know too well that 
mankind are naturally ultras in ali things ; once 
admit the right of tUe State to withhold the rates — 
which former surrenders of the Church have left 
as a national rent-charge upon the Legislature — 
and the next step to the abolitioo of tithes be- 
comes a mere act of consistency with the preced- 
ing spoliation ; every other species of endowment 
must inevitably follow the fate of tithes and rates, 
and the moral advantage to the nation would be 
just such as may be conceived to arise from a 
pauper priesthood, and a confiscated Church. 

The Village Voluntary will be an attempt to 
delineate the results of the ulterior measure. 

In the great towns and opulent manufacturing 
districts, the laity are in sufficient numbers to 
support their clergy, and the roofs under which 
they officiate. True, even in such places the 
pastor will have become a 'dependant mimster, 
constrained to move among his people more with 




the delicate walk of an Agag, in pusillanimous 
fear of his life, than with the bold, faithful bearing 
of a Samuel^ hewing God's enemies in pieces " be- 
fore the Lord in Gilgal 1" Yet their salaries may 
be raised, their people will patronise the favourites 
and the popular among them, but there is yonder 
Churchy served by an old, sturdy pastor, who 
celebrated his ministerial jubilee a year or two 
before the passing of the act aforesaid — who ven- 
tures to speak his mind freely on what he calls 
" the sacrilege of the Legislature in embezzling 
the reventies of the Church" — ^whose homely 
truths are not relished by the morbid appetite of 
the times ; his Church is becoming deserted — ^he 
is the voice of one crying in a wilderness — and 
his stout old heart is breaking at the ingratitude 
of his ancient congregation, most of whom he 
had baptised and married, and whose ancestors 
he had conmiitted with the prayer of charity to 
the grave. 

"Poor old parson!" exclaims honest Jacob 
Oldstyle, " he shanna clam (starve) while I've a 
loaf to share wi' him ; but its more seemly a 
minister should gie' such as me a crust, than me 
drop a cake at the parsonage." 

" "Well, well, Jacob," is the reply of James 
Knowingone, "you lived too long in the last 
century to be able to get over yer prejudices 
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against the new times, — the world's growing 
young again." 

" Aye, aye, }foung enough, Jem," quoth Jacob, 
good-humouredly, '^ the world's got into its second 
childhood, and I wish I had to cut on its tomb- 
stone, ' died in its infancy ;' for the sooner these 
times be over, the sooner things 'ull mend." 

*< Why ha'nt we got the Church in our own 
hands now ?" inquired Jem, " we hires our own 
preachers, and discharges 'em whea we like- 
scolds 'em when we'd a mind— orders a text 
just as we'd order a pipe at " the Public," and 
tells him what tobaccy to jmt tnity too — ain't that 
the liberty o' the subject o' Sundays as well as 
work-a-days ?" 

" Aye, Jem, and you've the pipe to pay fori' 
rejoined Jacob, '^ and a precious deal dearer they 
bin than the old-fashioned Brozeley*s ; what with 
the seat-rents, and the quarterly gatherin's for 
the minister, and the voluntary 'scriptions for re- 
pairs, and what they call the *• congregation's ex- 
penses,' and them new schames that spring up, 
like the locusts in Exodus, to eat what the 
palmer- worm had left. I'se sure the old plan was 
better for the working man, and better for 
rate-payers, and better for the parson, and better 
^ for everybody, 'cept such as you bin, Jem, as al- 
ways has a job at home on charity Sundays. 




Put that in yer pipe, James, but ye winna 
smoke it." 

^ Nay, Jacob," angrily answered Mr. Know- 
ingone, " yon'me as sour and crabbed as the old 
paison hisself. I suppose he teaches thee all 
this stuff and Tory nonsense ; but come, come, I 
winna quarrel wi* an old neighbour, and we'll 
have a glass together, if ye'll jist step with me 
into ' the public' — fthey puts the name of the 
house for the si^n on it, now-a-days ; its an old 
word as suits the new times, when the public's 
everything.") 

" The public everything !" exclaimed Jacob, 
" aye, so they tells me ; yer new House of Com- 
mons is a big beer-shop, where they meets to 
drink the health of the people, and leaves the 
j)eople to pay the score too. I'm told as the peo- 
ple are a goin' to pay the Members o' Parliamint 
just as we pays minister here ?" 

" True, Jacob," said Jem, triumphantly, " an 
enlightened people will pay the wages of their ser- 
vants in both Church and State ; so, if you like, 
we'll jist drink the old toast, though in new liquor 
— ^here's ' the new union of Church and State.' " 

" Pshaw I" replied master Oldstyle, " no such 
union for me; its worse nor the union o' the 
poor houses — rl forbid the banns. And, James, 
if thou wast in a fit frame o' mind to hear ^le. 
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I'd tell thee, the best table at which to seek the 
health of Church and State lies at the east end 
o' the Old Charch ; and I'd be better pleased 
to meet thee there, James, if thou hadst the grace 
to profit by it, than hear o^ thee spontin' and 
tipplin,' and wastin' precions time at yonder mis* 
chievous Pablic." 

The worthy Jacob delivered this last sentiment 
with some warmth, jnst enough to give emphasis 
to his honest opinion, and resumed his walk with 
a somewhat stately step, that spoke as plainly as 
feet could speak, — ^ 1 know that 'ull grub 
thee, James, but ye ought to be made swallow 
it!" 

' I beg the reader to consider the above conver- 
sation as episodical to the main design of this 
paper, which does not propose to anticipate the 
effects of the voluntary system in populous places, 
but to carry my readers to some remote inland 
village of our English father-land — any such vil- 
lage will equally suit our purpose ; some such a 
village as we are in the habit of dreaming of 
when the business and occupation of every-day 
life has confined us for so long a term within the 
close, asthmatic suburbs of a town, that the in- 
stinctive yearnings of our hearts for nature and 
the still life of the lonely valley have produced in 
us something of that kind of sensation which, in 
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our 8chool-boy days, we used to call motAer'Stci^ 
Longing for the relief of a green field or the nar* 
row lane, high over-arched with sister hranches 
of fait trees, entwining their arms across the 
miniature highway, sheltering, like conscious 
things, the infant shrubs at their feet from the 
fierce rays of the sun ; we are apt to paint such 
landscapes in our dreams, and to ramble through 
imaginary hamlets, by the side of rural beauties, 
fabulous as the mermaids, and to speculate upon 
the wisdom of the National Ecclesiastical system 
illustrated by the spires of hypothetical Churches, 
indicating among the woods and forests of the 
surrounding country, the hallowed spots where 
man tabernacled in peace, and God was remem- 
bered in honour. 

My readers will be pleased to accompany me 
to such a village, known by the pretty title of 
Hawthorn Dale — a name with which the winds of 
heaven christened it, sprinkling its face with its 
own sweet-scented odours. Our village lies one 
hundred miles from the metropolis, and is distant 
from the nearest market town nearly twenty 
miles. It is situated in a part of the country 
lying whoUy out of the beat of forge-hammer, 
cotton mil], or line of railway. Its trade is 
patriarchal as its manners, exclusively conversant 
with the mysteries of seed time and harvest^ and 
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the economY of sheep and cattle. The best 
tenants in the parish are those who occupy the 
smallest hooses, though with the largest families 
— these are the bees, seYeral hiYes of which are 
under the protection of the cottagers, and repay 
the attention they receive as lodgers with onr 
people by punctually discharging the easy rent 
imposed by a neighbouring landlord on the tene- 
ments on his estate. 

1 haYe been a good deal surprised, in my Ya- 
rious travels through the kingdom, to find so 
little attention paid to the cultiYation of bees. 
We might easily raise honey enough in Great 
Britain to make us independent of the sugars of 
the East or the West. Every cottage in the 
United Kingdom should have its collection of 
hives, and let the bees pay the rent and buy 
their clothes. If the Chinese worm weaves silk 
enough for the rich, the English bee should 
clothe the poor. 

Hawthorn Dale was generally well versed in 
this department of political economy, and I as- 
sure you there was as much stir and merry-mak- 
ing at the hiving of a new swarm of insect set- 
tlers, as is usual at the bringing home of a newly 
married couple. 

In the centre of the clustre of houses usually 
denominated << the town," t. e, the most habited 
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part of the parish, stood, on a gentle acclivity, the 
modest village Chnrch, an ancient Grothic edifice, 
of the style coeval with the Norman dynasty. A 
short spire — ^the addition of a subsequent period — 
surmounted the grey-haired antique tower, point- 
ing its finger in e:xpressive silence towards the 
place of His habitation, to whose glory the re- 
ligious pile was reared ! 

Anticipating an increasing population, the di- 
mensions of the edifice far e:xceeded the actual 
wants of the villagers, a circumstance likely to 
characterise the parish for many generations to 
come, as it had done for generations past. The 
pews were all open, as the acres of the parish 
once had been ; but the act of enclosure did not 
comprehend the little allotments of ^ace in the 
house of God, they remained in the shape of 
benches, stalled at either extremity, to give them 
ornament without impairing their uniformity. The 
only thing approaching the form of a door through- 
out the Church, except at the porch entrance, 
was the littie sacred wicket gate in the middle of 
the communion railing. This was opened and 
closed by the Rector only, to intimate, perchance, 
that it is the exclusive office of the minister of 
Christ to dispense the mysteries of religion to the 
people who should come to receive them — where 
the ancient patriarchs and rulers of the Church 
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ministered their fanctions — ^^ at the gate." To 
the reflective mind, the entrance of ** the priest 
only" within the altar rails, while it preserved 
the analogy of the High Priest's ministry within 
the Yeil, lifted np the soul to Him, who in the 
most holy place of His atonement which may not 
be trespassed upon even in thought, ** ever liveth 
to make intercession for us." 

At a former period, when " the parish field" 
was enclosed, the tithes had been commuted 
into the fixed endowment of a substantial farm, 
which had been held on liberal tenure by honest 
farmer Steers and his fathers before him from 
time immemorial. 

The aristocracy of the Yillage consisted of an 
attorney, Mr. Antony Coke, whose equivocal 
character and decided failure in a neighbouring 
market town, induced him to retire upon rural 
practice ; a medical man, Mr. Larry Gentian, an 
estimable individual, who combined in his Yaried 
avocations the physician, surgeon, apothecary, 
?ind accoucheur of the district ; and the worthy 
rector> the Rev. Job Eshcol, who was always in 
residence, and united in his person, after the mode 
of the ancients, the priestly and magisterial of- 
fices. 

These formed the parochial triumvirate, to 
whose legislative wisdom the YiUagers devolved 



the charge of the pnhlic ^ mind, hodj, and es- 
tate/' and, for anght I know to the contrary, to 
the general satisfaction of their respective clients, 
patients, and parishioners. 

The Manor Honse, called hy way of excellency 
the Hall, was situate ahont a mile from the vil- 
lage, and bad been the property in the preceding 
generation of the family of the present rector, 
from whose father's hands it had passed some 
forty years before into the possession of the pre- 
sent proprietor, Bellamy Courtney, Esq. 

I have often observed, when ancient hooses 
once change their occupiers, the change does not 
often stand long alone. Another proprietor had 
been some time expected at Hawthorn Dale Ma- 
nor, in consequence of the emharrassed circum- 
stances of its present amiahle, but imprudent , 
landlord. 

He was popular among the tenantry, and ever 
ready to co-operate with the parish minister; 
but of late years his own difficulties had seriously 
curtailed his means of henevolence to others. 
Besides, the Squire's extravagance grievously 
discouraged frugality in his neighbours. It is on 
this ground that the insolvency of tenants is so 
often involved in the emharrassment of the land- 
lord. His example has been more ruinous to 
them than the seasons. How important to men 
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of influence to fememjber that the duties of pro* 
perty rest upon as high a sanction as its rights, 
and that neither can be violated without guilt, if 
with impunity. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FAMILY AT THE RECTORY. HINT OF THE 

PERSON OP THE VOLUNTARY. 



The Reverend Job Eshcol, Rector of Haw- 
thorn Dale, and sometime Fellow of College, 

Oxford, resigned his fellowship at the age of 28, 
in order to marry the object of his youthful af- 
fections, the orphan daughter of a distinguished 
General of Marines, who fell at the head of his 
division at the assault on . 

The patronage of his College secured him the 
comfortable living of Hawthorn Dale, some few 
months after his marriage. He had a two-fold 
claim upon the presentation, both as Fellow of 
the College, and nearest of kin to the testator by 
whose will the living of Hawthorn Dale had been 
bequeathed in trust to College, with pre- 
ference to the descendants of the testator. 

Half a century ago the father of Job 
Eshcol had been Lord of the Manor of Haw- 
thorn Dale ; the family had become reduced in 
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circumstances and in numbers, the last remain- 
ing representative being Dr. Geoffrey Esbcol, a 
surgeon in London, the youngest son, and, indeed, 
the sole survivor of the family, except our friend 
the Hector, who was the son of an elder brother 
of the surgeon's long since deceased. 

Immediately on his induction, the Rector en- 
tered upon a resident ministry in his parish, 
which at the period of our narrative had con- 
tinued nearly 30 years. 

The Rectory had witnessed the births of five 
children, and the eariy deaths of three out of 
that number, who died in their infancy, leaving 
as a residue to posterity two survivors, a fine 
youth of 18, then keeping his term at his father's 
College, in Oxford, and a lovely sister, some few 
years her brother's senior. 

The famUy presented an attractive model of a 
domestic Church ; the father-priest ** ruling his 
children and his household well ;" the mother, a 
pious " Sarah, who reverenced her husband, call- 
ing him lord ;" the children animated by the ten- 
derest affection for each other, and ** honouring 
their father and mother according to the com- 
mandment of promise ;'* the servants obeying 
their master with all good fidelity, and treated 
with the kindness and consideration of one who re- 
membered that his *' master also was in heaven." 
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The sympathies of Christian benevolence extend- 
ed to the occasional sojourners in the household — 
whether they were the friends of the family, or 
the passing tourists, they were ever welcomed at 
the Rectory with all the hospitality of a religion 
of loYe, and dealt with ** as the strangers that 
were within their gate." It was a family which 
might haYe inspired the sacred muse of a Her- 
bert, or sat for the delightful portrait depicted by 
the genius of him of Yalehead. 

In the interval which elapsed between the Rec- 
tor's taking his degree and his entrance into 
Holy Orders, a period of three years, he had 
studied medicine and physiology, having then in- 
tended to embrace the offer of his beloYed rela- 
tive, the surgeon, to settle in London, and assist 
him in his practice. However, his views of Chris- 
tianity became deep and practical, and his heart 
yearned over the former profession which had 
originally led him to the University. His rela- 
tive, an imcle not many years his senior, on 
whom, as an orphan, he had depended through 
life, was highly incensed at what he deemed his 
fickleness ; and when Job Eshcol actually ac- 
cepted the Rectory of Hawthorn Dale, he banish- 
ed him from his affections, and could never after 
be induced to hold any correspondence with 
him. 
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Unhappily Dr. Eshcol had imhihed the Socinian 
view of the Scriptares^ and with this fearful 
heresy maintained an animosity and antipathy 
against the Church, that amounted at times al- 
most to frenzy. To venture a word in his pre- 
sence on behalf of the Church was the immediate 
signal for a storm of wrathful declamation and 
invective against the Church and its unlucky ad- 
vocate. Report said, that on one occasion of 
this sort, one of his apprentices having ventured 
to defend his mother Church, mildly but firmly, 
against the attacks of his master, he purposely 
upset a huge iron pestle and mortar upon the 
poor youth, which, had it fallen upon his body, 
would have crushed him dead upon the spot, as 
it was, it bruised his right foot so seriously that 
he was slightly lamed for life. That youth was 
none other than our friend Larry Gentian, who 
in after years, at the invitation of Mr. Bellamy 
Courtney, commenced practice in Hawthorn 
Dale. 

Dr. Eshcol had intended his nephew, and al- 
most contemporary, to share with him the labour 
and profit of a rising professional practice in 
London, and, like many men who have set their 
hearts upon some particular scheme of benevo- 
lence, he sacrificed his charity to resent his dis- 
appointment, and acted with injustice because he 

c 2 
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could not indulge a whim of generosity. Poor 
human nature ! We haYe actually known men 
refuse to contribute to a charitable or religions 
object, in which they were really interested, and to- 
wards which thcY had munificent intentions, be- 
cause some particular scheme of their own was 
declined. 

Such an act is a proof of unsound motiye in 
the original intention ; it indicates the presence 
of a refined kind of selfishness, under the in- 
fluence of which the owner only meditates the 
indulgence of his humour, irrespective altogether 
of the particular merits of the claim upon his 
liberality. Alas ! it is on this ground that so few 
gifts are blessed to the givers ! 

Dr. Eshcol was grievously offended with the 
tergiversation of his nephew, and was often heard 
to say that " Job would repent of it before he 
died." 

At this early period of his life he suddenly 
married the daughter of a tradesman in the vi- 
cinity of his residence ; but the connection turned 
out unhappily — his temper was soured — report 
said he was a cruel husband — ^there was much 
mystery about the whole affair — ^his wife sepa- 
rated from him the first year — ^what became of 
her he never inquired and never learned for 
many years, until he saw her death recorded in 
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a London newspaper.. It was characteristic of 
the unforgiving spirit of the man that he never 
even put on mourning, or made the slightest in- 
quiry after the circumstances of his unfortunate 
wife's decease. He had heard that she returned 
to her own family, and that she had accompanied 
them into the country,but whither he neither knew 
nor cared. Resolved to cut off all hopes which 
his nephew, and, indeed, his only representative, 
might have indulged, at the period with which 
our narrative commences, in or about the sixtieth 
year of the Doctor^s age, (he was called Doctor 
because of late years he had practised as a Phy- 
sician), he married his coachman's widow, a 
vulgar, dissipated creature, who, by a strange co- 
incidence to those who thought it an accident, 
was the sister of our acquaintance, Mr. Antony 
Coke, of Hawthorn Dale, Attorney-at-Law. 

Year after year letters breathing the most af- 
fectionate and respectful spirit, had been regularly 
dispatched to town, announcing the successive 
births or untimely deaths which had occurred in 
the Rectory ; but the only answer which was 
ever returned reached them in the form of an 
ill-written note, evidently the production of the 
bride, announcing the marriage of Geoffrey 
Eschol, Esq., M.D., of Cavendish-square, to 
Mrs. Mews. 
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Not many months after this marriage, the Rec- 
tor was one evening seated in tiie back chamber 
of the only Inn of which the village could boast 
or blnshy administering the consolations of re- 
ligion to the dying wife of the landlord, when Mr. 
Antony Coke suddenly entered the front room, 
*' the kitchen, parlour, and all," of the ancient 
hostelrie, the Misletoe, and flinging himself on a 
bench, and reclining on a screen, ordered his 
customary pipe, and commenced conversation 
with a neighbouring fanner, our friend Steers, 
who had arrived a few minutes before him. 

*' Have ye heard the news, master Steers ?^ 
inquired the Attorney, ''our Eliza has changed 
her name again. You recollect her eloping from 
school some dozen years ago with Squire Bellamy's 
groom ; Td often heard the Rector speak of his 
uncle the Doctor, in London, long before I had 
commenced any business transactions with the 
latter, which vnll surprise some folks y some day ; 
so I managed, after a year or two's manoeuvring, 
to get sister's husband the place of coachman in 
the Doctor's household, dropping a hint to Bess, 
if ever she looked for my countenance again to 
try her hand with old Physic-face, with a view 
to a legacy, — she succeeded farther than I ex- 
pected, and is now Mrs. Dr. Eshcol." 

" Well-a-day, Mr. Coke, sir," replied master 
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« 

Steers, " there be strange ups and downs in this 
life, very little level land ; we be sometimes high 
as a cload, and sometimes deep down as a ditch. 
How old was her when her was married, Mr. 
Antony, sir ?" 

"Fat and forty, neighbour Steers; and she 
was * united by Act of Parliament,* in the pawn- 
broker's shop, where the registrar lodged, as I 
hear ; but it's made her as proud as if she was 
wedded in the face of the Church/' 

** You'D forgive me, Mr. Coke, sir," replied the 
farmer, " but I canna say I'm sorry her was 
married by a Register instead o* the parson, for 
I was thinkih' o' our Reverend here, and master 
Geoffrey and his purty sister. Miss EmUy, bless 
their gracious faces, sir. I was a'feard the old 
Doctor's money might ha' travelled on with the 
ooachman's widow, Mr. Antony, sir, instead o' 
stoppin' to change bosses at the Rectory, like." 

" What do you mean, Mr. Steers ?" sharply 
retorted the Attorney, " my sister is as legally the 
aunt of our Rector as if her nephew had married 
her in Hawthorn Dale Church ; and if the Doctor 
did without the Rector's blessing, I only hope the 
Rector will do as well without the Doctor's ; for 
to my thinking, Mrs. Eshcol, senior, will require 
all the revenue of the Physician to support her 
new position at the head of the family." 



** Certainly, Mr. Coke, sir, it takes more to 
live in the parlour tlian in the kitchen; but 
her's a noble chance in her hands now, an' her 
has the grace to improve it, to do the right thing 
by the Rector, and I leave it with you, Mr. 
Antony, to put her in the way on't. You've suc- 
•eeded so far already, bring a blessin' on y'r sue- 
cess by an act o' justice, and Mrs. Doctor shanna 
want a brave ham and round o' cheese at Christ- 
mas as long as I live. It 'ud only be a little 
extray tithes, which any yeoman in the parish 
'ud heartily give to the parson." 

^ Ah ! master Steers, I've no more influence 
with the jade than you have," replied the Attor- 
ney. " She sent me word in her last letter, that 
I had looked down upon her so many years, that 
she should indemnify herself with a few years of 
looking down upon me, and added, ^ it only de- 
pends upon your usefulness to me whether I shall 
ever correspond with you again.' " 

" Sure^ Mr. Coke, sir !" ejaculated the honest 
yeoman, "did her write that-away? then I 
reckon the Doctor's got a patient on his books 
that he'll not cure in a hurry. Alack, Mr. Antony ! 
there be people as can't bear prosperity no better 
nor a stray cow in a clover field, as eats and 
stuffs to that degree o' gluttony that yer obliged 
to stick a knife in her stomach to save her life. 
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I'm thankful to say, sir, lY'e always had more 
nor I deserYed, but neYer too much to mak' me 
forget myself." 

The Attorney had not listened to the last ob- 
serYations of the worthy Mr. Steers ; he had sud- 
denly lapsed into a deep roYerie, interrupted only 
by the parenthetical pufifs of smoke from his pipe. 
He was pondering oYer a proposal which he had 
recently made to his sister, in reference to the 
purchase of Hawthorn Dale Manor, which the 
necessities of the present proprietor, a man too 
Hberal for his means, had brought into the estate 
market. Persons desirous of purchasing were 
directed to inquire of Mr. Antony Coke, of Haw- 
thorn Dale, solicitor and agent to the estate afore- 
said. 

An offer had been made by some person — a 
stranger — and Mr. Coke was at this moment 
expecting the arriYai of the London mail on its 
way to Leeds, which changed horses at the 
Misletoe Inn, and by which he had expected an 
answer to an urgent letter he had addressed to 
his sister three posts since. He was not aware 
that another ear was unwillingly listening to his 
remarks — that another heart was anxiously 
waiting the same arriYai as himself, though with 
a far different and worthier motiYe. 

By and by a faint blast of a distant bugle 
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reached the ears of the expectant horses and 
their groom in the stahle ; in a few minutes more 
the regular tramping hoofs of the mail team 
were andihle on the Macadamised highway — the 
narrow tnrnpike-gate at the entrance of the vil- 
lage is cleared — the sound of the hugle has waxed 
distinct and palpahle — ^in another minute the 
favourite tune of the villagers is recognised, 
which the skill of the guard keeps in such, exact 
time to the evolutions of the wheels, that the last 
note of " I've heen roaming" dies upon his in- 
strument as the coachman has pulled up the 
leaders, and thrown his unhuckled reins upon 
the horses at the pole. 

A gentlemanly youth, covered with dust, his 
face inflamed hy the united action of the sun and 
air to the deepest hlush, almost leaps off the 
coach-hox, and inquires in a hurried, joyous tone 
of voice of the landlord at the Inn door — 

" How's my father, Williams ?" 

" Hearty, sir," replied mine host ; hut ere 
another word could he added the worthy Rector 
had enfolded in his arms his heloved son, just 
then returned for his second long vacation from 
Oxford. Mr. Coke followed the Rector to the 
door, and began oil&ciously collecting the box, 
carpet-bag, hat-box, cloak, &c., of young Geoffirey 
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Eshcol, Yihich were handed to him by the 
guard. 

Id another moment the father's eye caught his 
neighbour's employment^ he immediately bowed, 
and thanking Mr. Coke for his trouble observed — 

"I have unintentionally played the eaves- 
dropper, Mr. Antony Coke, and overheard every 
syllable you just uttered in reference to the relation- 
ship which now subsists between my uncle and 
yourself. I am a candid man, sir, and so are 
you, sir, and judging from your own account of 
your sister's character, I cannot congratulate my 
poor dear uncle on his choice of a wife. How- 
ever, I shall not avail myself of your information 
to distress a nervous and ailing man, by putting 
him out of conceit of his bargain. I only hope 
that you will act as leniently with your unfortu- 
nate victim as a common sense of justice and 
humanity will dictate ; and if this be the case, 
you need be under no apprehension of any effort 
on my part to interfere on his behalf or my 
own." 

Cutting short any attempts at explanation 
which the Attorney seemed disposed to make, 
Mr. Eshcol and his son turned into each other's 
arms, and proceeded at once to the Rectory, 
where the anxious eyes of a mother and a sis- 
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ter'8 loYe were earnestly watching for their ar- 
riYal. 'Twas a happy family that eYening ! 

The Rector knelt in the midst of his united 
family and domestics^ at their accustomed hour 
of eYening prayer^ and poured forth the accept- 
able libation of a thankful heart to Him, whose 
sparing mercies had again restored in health and 
safety his beloYed son. An audible amen ! es- 
caped the lips of the serving man, poor Archie 
Heatherwold, whose strong attachment to his 
young master was inferior only to the Ioyo of a 
parent This simple response of feeling sensibly 
affected all who heard it, and the slight change 
that passed oYer the Yoice of the father himself, 
as be continued his supplications, indicated that 
his ear also had caught the affectionate expres- 
sion. 

They arose from their dcYotions refreshed with 
the pleasing consciousness that their gratitude 
as a family had been sanctified by the word of 
God and with prayer, and retired to rest at a 
seasonable hour, becoming the order of a pastor's 
household. 

May I here be permitted a remark upon the 
too frequent neglect of family worship among not 
a few of the professing Christians of these days. 
I know that the Scriptural authority for such de- 
Yotions has been called in question, but I humbly 
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think without a shadow of counter eYidence. 
Might I submit the suggestions — Scripture in no 
place discountenances family prayer — in seYeral 
places inferentially encourages it — ^in some places 
explicitly commends, and thereby commands it — 
and the uniYersal practice of the saints in eyery 
dispensation, (an argument of constant appeal on 
eYery other subject in theology) seals with the 
broadest sanction of the Church, the family 
acknowledgment of God. The passages in proof 
of these positions shall be annexed in the form of 
a note to the conclusion of our narratiYe. I will 
only take leaye to add, that when I haYe heard 
afflicted parents mourning oYer the Yicious 
courses, the ruined character, and occasionally 
the untimely deaths of their children, or com- 
plaining at large of the general discomfort and 
confusion of their families, I haye felt it a duty to 
inquire of them — if they were in the habit of 
family worship P and when the reply has been in 
the negatiye, I haye endeayoured tenderly to im- 
press upon them the conyiction, that they had 
asked nothing, and therefore receiyed nothing — 
that without a family God they could not expect a 
family blessing — that they had perhaps worship- 
ped their children instead of God, and proYoked 
Him to punbh their fond idolatry in the persons 

of their idols — ^that He requires of men the exer- 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE VILLAGE SURGEON SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 

FAMILY AT THE HALL DUELLING. 



On the morning following the arrival of young 
Geoffirey Eshcol, the Rector and his family were 
seated at hreakfast when Emily remarked — 

" Papa, have you observed the deep dejection 
and general appearance of ill health, and of a 
heart ill at ease, which of late years has hung 
about poor Clara Courtney; the Manor-house 
appears so dull and melancholy, that every time 
I visit it I seem to expect some disastrous 
news. Do you know what is the matter 
there ?" 

*' No, my love,*' replied the father, " and though 
I have frequently inquired of Mr. Gentian (friend 
Pulse, as you call him), I can never extract more 
information from him than a kindly shake of the 
head, which either means — *I don't know, or 
I don't think it right to tell you,' and in either 
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case 'twould be indelicate to press our worthy 
surgeon." 

" True/' observed Geoffrey Esbcol, " a medi- 
cal man should receive the professional com- 
munications of his patients in all the confidence 
and sympathy with which a clergyman receives 
the moral confessions of a parishioner ; the sick 
chamber is the surgeon's confessional, and the 
more secret they habitually keep what transpires 
there, the more unreserved will become the dis- 
closures of their patients, and the larger amount 
of symptomatic information thereby procured will 
enable them to prescribe so much the more ad- 
visedly." 

" Mr. Gentian," replied Mrs. Eshcol, " is just 
a practitioner of your sort, Geoffrey. I never 
remember him once alluding to the case of another 
patient ; in fact, he never gossips in his profes- 
sional visits — ^his interview is generally a kind of 
brief homily on the disease — the symptoms one 
describes form his text — ^his own inquiries are 
the body of the discourse, in which he exhibits a 
competent acquaintance with the subject — ^his 
handling of the pulse, or inspection of the tongue, 
or examination of the chest, as the case may be, 
are the kind of personal appeal to one's feelings, 
and the promise to send medicines to apply to the 
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case is the practical conclusion with which he 
winds up his lecture." 

" Bravo ! Mamma,'^ echoed Geoffrey, on his 
sister's smiling remark that mamma was quite 
poetical, " anything the surgeon says after the 
practical conclusion, impairs the usefulness of his 
visit ; his entering into garrulous details of the 
complaints of others makes him a kind of moral 
infector, innoculating,by the sympathetic instinct 
of fancy, the mind of one patient with the disease 
of another. Many a man has thought himself 
into a fever through this appropriating power of 
sympathy, awakened by the injudicious babbling 
of his medical attendant." 

" I rejoice, Geoffrey," observed the father, ** at 
this conlirmed habit of mind, which distinguished 
you as a boy, which leads you to evolve general 
principles from the ordinary particulars which 
pass in review before you. This practice con- 
verts the most trifling facts into so many points 
of moral or scientific evidence. Some people, 
whom your remarks may tax with the fatigue of 
thinking, will call you a proser, but wise men will 
account you a philosopher, and your philosophy 
will be of the most useful class — the practical. 
Some people despise a moraliser, as if the moral 
of a thing, which is its practical use, were the 
only thing to be overlooked. Such persons bear 
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of facts as children read the Pilgrim's Progress^ 
to whom the charm lies in the interest of the in- 
cidentsy not in the sense of the allegory. But 
here comes our worthy Doctor^" 

Mr. Gentian at this juncture was seen slowly 
wending his way up the short avenue of trees 
leading from the churchyard gate to the Rectory 
porch ; and as a slight limp in his feet^ the result 
of an accident alluded to in the last chapter^ 
makes his locomotion slow and leisurely^ we shall 
have time to draw at least his profile from the 
library window, before we introduce him to our 
readers. 

Mr. Gentian, setat only 35, was a remarkably 
condensed presentment of a man, what he him- 
self might have called *^ a preparation^' of hu- 
manity, bearing as reduced a proportion to the 
ordinary stature of society as the sulphate of 
Quinine bears to the amount of bark from which 
it is extracted ; but the valuable qualities of the 
raw material were in Mr. Gentian held in their 
amplest integrity. If he were but a miniature 
portrait of his species, he was an admirable like- 
ness, and well painted — in other words, he was 
a singularly handsome and exactly symmetrical 
person, — so perfectly proportioned, that, like the 
effect of an accurate perspective, the eye lost 
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sight of the diminutiveness of the object^ and 
realised the average idea of a man. 

People said that Mr. Gentian sat as tall as 
his neighbours^ and we have sometimes observed 
this phenomenon in the briefs of mankind with 
whom we have come in contact; but a peep 
under the table has usually dispelled the illusion^ 
when we detected the suspended attitude of the 
ingenious feet^ confiding the entire weight of the 
body^ usually divided between the floor and the 
chair, to the exclusive charge of the latter. 

The skill which nature had exhibited in the 
frame and features of our friend he had diligently 
improved by the strictest attention to his person. 
No man living had ever seen the hue of Mr. Gen- 
tian's beard ; his fair, and almost feminine com- 
plexion was never flushed or sullied, though no 
man's was more exposed to the vicissitudes of 
temperature, by day and night, from year to year. 
In spite of time and labour, he seemed as young 
and unworn as when he first came a boy, some 
fourteen years ago, under the patronage of the 
Rectory and the Manor-house, to open his village 
surgery in Hawthorn Dale. 

We have already adverted to the warm inte- 
rest which the Rector entertained on behalf of 
little Larry Gentian, as he nsed to call him, 
when on his occasional visits to town he was in 
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the habit of stealing into his uncle's surgery to 
make secret inquiry after his relative's health. 
He was struck with the ingenuous countenance 
and respectful demeanour of the hoy, and par- 
ticularly after he had learned that the Doctor 
had taken him without a premium, when he was 
only twelve years old, on condition of his being 
bound to him for eight years ; and that the poor 
lad had no other friend but a widowed mother, 
or, if other reports were to be credited, an un- 
wedded mother; that he was the victim upon 
whom the Doctor vented all his ill-humour and 
spleen, particularly when a rumour had crept 
into circulation that the boy was the illegitimate 
offspring of Dr. Geoffrey Eshcol himself — which, 
in justice to him ought to be stated at once, was 
not true, — yet the slander so exasperated the 
Doctor, that he seemed to take special pains to 
exhibit his ill-will and contempt of his apprentice, 
as a ready means of discountenancing the impu- 
tation. He had charged Larry with having 
originated the calumny, and not all the boy's 
earnest protestations of innocence ever succeeded 
in divesting his mind of the impression. 

Dr. Eshcol was a man of fierce, ungovernable 
temper, and the person of his unfortunate pupil 
bore many a scar in cruel record of the violent 
ill-usage which the frequent fury of his master 
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had inflicted on him. The meek-spirited lad had 
never complained, but the watchiiil eye of a be- 
nevolent man had followed bis movements ; suf- 
fice it to say, when Larry was out of his time 
Job Eshcol furnished him with the means of 
completing his studies, and with the liberal aid 
of 8quire Bellamy, who henceforth formed the 
closest attachment to the young surgeon, estab- 
lished him in Hawthorn Dale. 

Such was Gentian's history — he was generous 
and charitable beyond his apparent means, though 
many years of patient industry and undoubted 
professional skill had enabled ** the comely Doc- 
tor," as he was generally called by the villagers, 
to lay by a sufficient sum to render him inde- 
pendent of business, had he wished to retire. 
He had never married, his widowed mother had 
for nearly twenty years frugally managed his 
household ; for her sake, as it was said, he had 
lived a filial bachelor — had treated her with 
the most exemplary respect and affection 
throughout her life, — and at her death, a 
recent event, that had filled his devoted heart 
with deep and protracted sorrow, he inherited 
the sum of .;f 900., partly the amount of his own 
occasional pecuniary presents to the venerable 
lady, which she had secretly hoarded up and 
bequeathed to him with her posthumous blessing 
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upon his inYariable tendernens towards her fiom 

bis earliest childhood, and partly the proceeds 
of a handsome legacy of £500,, bequeathed her 
by the father of the present Bellamy Couitney, 
Esq., in acknowledgment of kind professional ser« 
Yices receiYed from herself and her son. 

Had she been the surYiYor, the quaint old 
epitaph I have somewhere read would haYe ex- 
actly suited him — 

" No wonder that his mother wepte, 
No wonder that she sighed ; 
He never drew from her eyne a teare. 
Til the daie wherein he dyede !" 

But as the ancestor, in this case, obeyed the 
ordinary rule of nature, and preceded her pos- 
terity to the tomb, I may subjoin the actual epitaph 
inscribed by her son to her memory. It breathes 
a spirit of melancholy, to which the good creature 
was somewhat addicted ; but, like eYerything 
about him, it was too gentle to be repulsiYe or 
saYouring of misanthropy. It ran thus : — 

'^ Mother !— in mother earth inhearsed— 
I hless thee for the past ; 
Of all my friends, thou wast the first, 
And now, perchance, the last !" 

Perhaps we ought not to dismiss the memory 
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of the Sargeon's mother without a word of regret 
and deprecation^ in reference to that solitary but 
inefifaceable blot npon an otherwise most exem- 
plary character, which concerned the legitimacy 
of her son. No one coald give any account of her 
earlier history, nor under what painful combina- 
tion of circumstances she had fallen from the pe- 
culiar glory of the female character. It must be 
admitted there seemed some foundation for the 
charge ; and she seemed herself most conscious 
of her former guilt, for she uniformly denied her- 
self the ordinary privileges of society — respect- 
fully declined all inducements to visit her neigh- 
bours — and received no company at home. She 
lived alone in the world with her beloved and no 
less devoted son, as if resolved by a life of self- 
denial and seclusion, to make some atonement, to 
society at least, for the £Bital error which had 
stigmatised the outset of her career. 

The only exception to her habits which had 
ever occurred — the only absence from her home 
in the form of a visit, which she had ever per- 
mitted herself, — ^was a sojourn of several weeks by 
the dying bed-side of old Mr. Bellamy, who, in the 
wandering imbecility of childish old age, had mis- 
taken Mrs. Gentian for ** his daughter Clara," 
as he called his grandchild, and would not rest 
till she was sent for to nurse and wait upon him. 
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She remained with him to the last, and closed his 
eyes. 

I shall only add, in reference to onr Surgeon, 
that he was enthusiastically attached to his pro- 
fession, in which he had attained an eminence 
that rendered him the favourite attendant in 
most of the family mansions within a circle of a 
dozen miles of his residence ; that he had heen 
a man of studious hahits from his boyhood, and 
had acquired, not only a profound knowledge of 
the science of his profession, but an extensive 
acquaintance with general literature. ^ He was a 
popular guest at the Manor-house, whenever he 
could be persuaded to spend his evenings from 
home, which it was observed he had done more 
frequently since the report of Mr. Courtney's 
pecuniary embarrassments had gained ground in 
the village. Mr. Gentian had a high respect 
and affection for the Rector and his family, and 
his object in the morning call on the present oc- 
casion was to welcome home his especial favour- 
ite, young Geoffrey Eshcol. 

The Surgeon was an admirable pattern of the 
parishioner, as well as professional man ; he dis- 
couraged Sunday practice, except in cases of ac- 
tual extremity — punctually attended Church — 
never missed the appointed Communion Sundays 
— ^was equally remarkable for his devotion during 
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the prayers^ and his attention to the sermon — in 
shorty he was one of that class sometimes deno- 
minated with a sneer <<high Church ;" he was 
certainly sound Church ; and as opinions are not 
judged by their stature^ but by their healthy it 
matters little whether we are called high Church 
or low Churchy so that we be Christ's Church 
after all. 

As we promised our readers only a profile of 
Mr. Gentian, I leave it to their imaginations to 
fill up the remainder of the picture — his dark, 
ringletted hair — ^his eloquent and magnetic eye — 
his slightly aquiline nose, and plaintive expres- 
sion about the lips, that seemed as if they would 
have smiled, but for a secret sorrow, with which 
he would not tax your sympathy, could he have 
helped betraying it. 

Mr. Gentian entered the breakfast-room — the 
usual friendly salutations passed between him 
and the Rector's family — and he entered with the 
warmest interest into the subject of Geoffirey's 
progress at the University, where the latter had 
now completed his second year. The interview 
lasted an hour. He was about to take his leave, 
when Miss Eshcol suddenly inquired — 

'^ Dear Mr. Gentian, what is the matter with 
Clara Courtney P Clara is my sister in love, and 
nearly in years. Do you remember her telling us, 
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Doctor, that she never could believe she was ten 
years younger than yourself, that she positively 
looked and felt the elder of the two ; why shoold 
she feel oldy Mr. Gentian ?" 

^ Yon must remember, dear Miss Emily," re- 
plied the Doctor, ^ how many painful trials of 
bereavement have befallen your lovely friend — 
her mother, at the age of 30, leaving herself, the 
youngest of nine children, and now the last sur- 
vivor. I have attended five members of that 
amiable family to the grave, who have succes- 
sively died between the ages of 16 and 30, of the 
same entailed disease which they inherited from 
her, to whom they were alike indebted for life 
and death ! You have not forgotten Edward 
Courtney, the handsome soldier of the family, — 
he was drowned on his passage to India ; and 
poor Charles, who had preceded him there, fell a 
victim to the climate. Out of Henry's heart I 
myself extracted the fatal bullet which destroyed 
him in the duel which he fought with Captain 
H , in behalf of the indignity which he of- 
fered to his sister ; and shame, shame upon me !" 
bitterly exclaimed the Doctor, " I, who was older 
than Henry, suffered him to fight, and sin against 
God ; and when he fell, as if my guilt had not 
been complete, I challenged his wretched antago- 
nest, and with a wild kind of retribution, lodged 
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in his brain the very bullet I had extractedfrom 
jl>oor Harry Courtney's heao't ! I sometimes 
think this last tragedy has been too much for Miss 
Courtney ; it is nearly five years ago, but I have 
never once seen her smile since then, as she 
used to smile .when her pretty sisters were alive, 
and filled the Manor pew with Edward, Charles, 

Henry, and fine lads ! — who are now no 

more !" 

A tear gathered in the Doctor's eye, but it 
was restrained from falling. He found he 
had succeeded in parrying the question as to 
the nature of Clara Courtney's ill health, of which, 
if he were aware himself, it was no part of his 
practice to inform others. 

Geoffrey Eshcol left the house, in company 
with the Doctor, and Emily smiled significantly 
to her Mamma, as she saw them take the direc- 
tion that led across the fields to Hawthorn Dale 
Manor. 

" Larry," said Geoffrey, " will you accompany 
me to the Squire's this morning ?" 

'^ I will walk with you as far as the gate, but 
I must not see you meet to-day, I may be a re- 
straint upon you ; but bear in mind, dear Geof- 
frey, our compact, if she refiise you. You know 
she is not so light and frivolous as not to intend 
it for a solemn and final declining of your suit ; 
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{ if J<« are refined, 

«Id«,' reffedGeofcvy; 'aad if ym tfciik 
ibe IbM at ka(^ g f c cry c red tke l^bt of her af- 
feeCMM vidb file oAappr C^itaiB, ^* 

^ISi^r htUsmpUd GentiaB, ''I bdere ake 
»rT<er |9t«4 kia ; aad, if jam xafaie mr peace of 
wmi^ dear ftiead^ Berer wKm aDiide to tfcat 
fttialal ttmammeoee, I dien did wrong — wil- 
fMf acid vcMlj wrong — I was aioie afire to 
dbe fotereat ^ n j frimd tiian to Hie glorj of 
GfAf Mitd pia jed tiie gentkinan, tlHragh I sacri- 
feed tlM; Cbmtiaii* I bnrried a ginltj aoal from 
^ eartb — perhapt sent bim to bell ! and figbtlj 
aa ' tbe man (A bononr/ as tbe dneOist is gra- 
tttttond J styled^ reckons socb an act, it bas been 
the eonltnned bordien of my life, and sometimes, 
like ^tuU of ihe first murderer, < it is greater 
tban I can bear/ Ob, sense of bononr ! bononr ! 
bonoor!" plaintiTely reiterated tbe Surgeon — 
^ wbal art tbon to recompense a wounded con- 
science and a bleeding beart !" 

Geoffrey would bave interrupted bim, but Gen- 
tian put up bis band to bis lips excldming — 

^ Nay, Geoffrey, let me unload tbe wbole an- 
gutsb of my beart, wbicb tbis discourse of ours 
bas re-awakened — not tbat it is ever lon^ asleep. 
You remember, I returned to tbe village, wben 
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the affair had blown over ; your father forbore to 
act against me as the magistrate, but he probed me 
more severely as the minister. In the thoughtless- 
ness of my presumption, I presented myself, after 
a while, at the Communion-table. Never — never, 
shall I forget the sharp sense of agony that stung, 
nay more, rent in twain my heart, when the 
man of God passed over me at the railsy and re- 
fused the nuin of blood the unstained Sacra- 
ment of the body and blood of Christ / The 
whole Communion witnessed my disgrace ; I saw 
their eyes were upon me, and his eye ; but 1 felt 
the gaze of another eye more awfully than them 
all — His eye who searcheth the heart and 
trieth the reins, shone on me, like the light that 
blinded the Apostle on the road to Damascus, 
and a fearful cloud, as if of His immediate pre- 
sence, fell darkly upon me — chancel, minister, 
communicants and all were enveloped in the mist 
that muffled my eyeballs and suddenly benighted 
my brain — an unconsciousness, the re-action of 
an excess of consciousness, spontaneously stole 
over me — my head fell forward, like a dying one, 
over the hand-rail — 1 slid down in a heavy swoon 
on the pavement, nor heard even the shriek of 
alarm with which my poor mother rushed to my 
assistance ; for, sinner as I was, I was her son, 
her only one, and she accompanied those who bore 
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me at the tremulous request of your father, across 
the church-yard into the Rectory ! I shall not 
detail, Geoffrey, what followed between the Rector 
and myself. I can only add, that He who over- 
rules the evil to His people's good has sanctified 
the event to my soul, and that your father has 
taught me the gracious meaning of the words — 
* Let the righteous smite me, it shall be a kind- 
ness, but let not their precious balms break my 
head !' I was at length re-admitted to the Com- 
munion ; but I found I had received a moral 
wound in that ill-fated duel, of which my heart 
will carry the scar to my grave !" 

** Cannot you believe it is forgiven, Larry," 
asked his friend, kindly, " surely it is time now 
to reflect less bitterly upon the sad affair ?'* 

" No, Geoffirey V* replied the Surgeon, meekly 
taking his hand topai^t with him, '< a crime should 
be mourned over, even after we hope it has been 
pardoned ; the pardon removes the penalty, but 
not the guilt of crime. My poor mother's view 
of the transaction was, I am persuaded, the cor- 
rect one ! she said that ^ I exposed myself, and 
her, and him in the cruel encounter — that a mor- 
bid sense of honour, or rather a rabid sense of 
disgrtzce^ triumphed over personal obligation, 
filial affection, and civil decency — that I had 
usurped an office^ the most awful among the pre- 
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rogatives of God — the execution of judgment, in 
open defiance of His own proclamation — * Ven- 
geance IS mine J soaUh the Lordy andlvnllrepay !" 
I feel it — ^I feel it now. I stood with the two-fold 
gtiilt of possible suicide and murder in my heart, 
and the latter has bequeathed its bloody stain 
upon my hand ! Oh, Geoffrey ! if ever the 
grim devil of resentment should invade the pre- 
cious charity and tenderness that now occupies 
your young and unprovoked heart, banish it as a 
fiend, that otherwise will haunt you for your life 
long ; think of Larry Gentian's duel, and escape 
his misery !" 

The friends parted at the gate that led into 
the Manor grounds, and Geoffrey presently stood 
at the Hall door. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A CATASTROPHE AT THE HALL — MANIA. 



With apalpitating heart, which communicated 
no small tremor to Geoffrey's hand, our young 
friend rang the hell at the huge door of the Ma- 
nor House. As we only propose giving sketches 
in this narrative, we shalLnot pause to describe 
the appearance of the Manor House. It was 
evidently of the same style of architecture as the 
Church and the Rectory, and had probably been 
built by the same individual and at the same 
period, when the original *' plant" of the parish 
had taken place. My readers must imagine a 
Gothic Manor Hall, a Gothic Rectory, and a 
Gothic Chiirch, and if they keep to the Gothic or- 
der they may fill in the proportion and picture of 
the several buildings according to their own taste, 
— they will not easily eclipse the beauty of the 
originals. If we forbear describing more minute- 
ly the ancient mansion, it is because we have not 
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indulged our readers with any drawing of the 
Rectory ; and it is apt to excite a jealousy be- 
tween the Squires and Parsons, those living pja- 
rochial representatives of the union between 
Church and State, if we elevated the one on the 
back-ground of ths other. 

We have known a protracted feud to arise be- 
tween neighbours, because some officious or igno- 
rant road-book maker, or county topographer, 
had printed one man an *' Esq.," and the other 
a " Gentleman" — ^where the veritable squire was 
content to be no gentleman, but the recent gen- 
tleman preferred to be a squire — some men are 
hard to please. For ourselves, we think the 
Squirearchy of England have had great liberties 
taken with their lawful style and title. Taken 
as a body, we highly respect and esteem the 
country Squires of England, those residents on 
their ancient patrimonies, whose prudent yet 
liberal management of their estates have ren- 
dered it unnecessary to transfer their attached 
tenantry to the rent-day of an intermediate land- 
lord, in the form of a mortgagee. We love to see 
them — as such country Squires usually are — 
in peace and amity with the village minister — 
lending him the aid of their established influence, 
and co-operating with him in his plans of charity 
and usefulness for the parish — setting an ex* 
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ample of reverence for the Ohurch, by an uniform 
respectful treatment of the Clerg3rman for his 
office sake — and commending the duties of re- 
ligion, by a public as well as private example of 
Sabbath worship in the Church, and prayer in 
his family, and by a life of cheerful consistency 
with these particulars. Such a man is the Gains 
of a parish ; such a man Bellamy Courtney, Esq., 
had been, but a series of untoward circumstan- 
ces connected with early pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, and the gradual declension of the value 
of land, arising from the operation of the frequent 
changes in the Corn-laws which successive Go- 
vernments had effected in the country, had in- 
volved the kind-hearted Squire of Hawthorn 
Dale in serious difficulties. 

It had been observed among the villagers that 
their beloved landlord had become less cheerful 
than he used to be ; they had heard with simple 
hearts aching with sympathy, of the successive 
sales of the family carriage and horses — the pack 
of beagles-^the books and pictures of the Hall — 
the plate, and all the superfluous furniture — and 
very recently Miss Clara's pony had followed the 
fate of the rest of the stud. This pretty crea- 
ture had been a favourite in the village, because 
it was the favourite of its mistress, than whom 
no lady had ever more fairly won, or more grace- 
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fully worn the simple wres^ of village popu- 
larity. 

May I inform my fair readers that the estima- 
tion in which Miss Courtney was held, and the 
enthusiastic affection in the hearts of the poor 
which she inspired^ arose far more from a sense 
of the religious obligations which they owed her, 
than from the inconsiderable amount of charity 
which she could bestow upon them. It was well 
known that she devoted the bulk of the private 
means which she possessed to the relief of her 
beloved parent's embarrassments; but she re- 
served her " small tithes" for the poor ; she de- 
nied herself that she might not deny them^ and 
by a constant superintendence of the morals of 
their children — by an exhibition of kindly inter- 
est in their own temporal and religious welfare — 
they grew to love her as their own lady, the vil- 
lage patroness^ and welcome queen of their poor 
hearts. Hand-in-hand with the Rector's daugh- 
ter, to attach a kind of professional sanction to 
their pious ladye-erraifUry^ Clara visited the huts 
and cottages far and near, and the poor peasants 
used to call them, in their simplicity, " the sister 
angeb of Hawthorn Dale." The only being in 
the parish who was ever heard to raise a voice 
in their dispraise, was a wretched woman, whose 
name was Dame Dorothy Charms; and this 

R 2 
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cmnmistaiice more than aoy other overt act of 
the old mendicaut impressed the villagers with 
the silly conviction that Dame Charms possessed 
a familiar spirit. Bat to return to Miss Clara's 
pony ; she had resolved to sacrifice her favour- 
ite to the necessitous position of her parent 

The pony had heen hought hy a neighhouring 
cattle-dealer, who was leading the purchase down 
the village just as the little hoys and girls were 
issuing forth from afternoon school. Shouts of 
jollity announced the hour of hreaking up, and 
the little squadron of merry faces thronged 
around their dear mistress's favourite pony, as 
they had often done hefore ; hut when they per- 
ceived in whose hands it was held, some suspicion 
of the truth flashed across their tender hearts, 
and hushed every note of merriment among them. 
One of the bigger hoys passionately exclaimed — 
<* there's the pony gone arter the hosses !" and 
in a moment the whole tiny multitude, alike of 
hoys and girls, set up such a piteous crying, that 
several of the villagers turned out of their cot- 
tages, in fear that one of them had been hurt. 
"When they saw some of the elder girls actually 
clinging round the pretty creature's neck, and 
fondly smothering his face with kisses, and the 
boys hanging on by his tail, and stoutly declaring 
— « Master Knacker should na* tak' away Miss 
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Clara's pony;" and when the pony, thoroughly 
overcome hy these proofs of his popularity, hegan 
to exhibit unequivocal symptoms of insubordi- 
nation towards his new master, and a decided in- 
clination to acquiesce in the views of the children, 
by lifting up his heels and tossing his head, and 
turning round in a direction favourable to a re- 
treat to the Hall, a sly young rogue ingeniously 
severed the rope by which the horse-dealer held 
the animal in bondage, and administering him a 
sudden jerk, which the pony distinctly under- 
stood as a hint to be off ; in another moment *^ the 
favourite of the field" dashed away with the 
speed of the wind up the well-known highway, 
distancing the angry cattle-dealer by a good 
statute mile, within a few minutes of his thus 
catching the start of him. Bless their young 
throats ! how the whole body of the children 
shouted, and ran, and applauded the pony, as 
long as his little erect and conceited head was in 
sight ! 

The cattle-dealer continued his way towards 
the Hall, and on the road met Mr. Gentian ; — 
nobody knew what the Doctor said or did to Mr, 
Knacker, but one thing is certain, the dealer 
never returned to Hawthorn Manor, and Miss 
Clara retained possession of her pony. 

We left Geo&ey Eshcol ringing the bell at the 
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door of the ^lanor. It was not yet answered, 
and after several repeated sonunons, to which he 
coold proeare no repi j, Geo&ey'^s heart misgave 
him, and he tamed ronnd to the back entrance of 
the Manor, which, to his sorprise, he fonnd open, 
and hastily making his way throngh the spa- 
cious kitchen and passages leading to the en- 
trance-hall, at once opened the door of the library, 
where he had been accnstomed in former days to 
meet the fond object of his boybh passion — Clara 
Conrtney. 

I may as weQ remark here, that Miss Court- 
ney was between foar and five years the senior of 
Geoffrey Eshcolpand, indeed, owing to the me- 
lancholy series ofdisasters which had befallen her 
family, may be said to have become prematurely 
adolt. She was a woman in thought and seri- 
onsness as soon as she entered her teens. She 
had never known the elastic buoyancy of girl- 
hood, and from the period of her twelfth year had 
scarcely been six months out of mourning. Nor 
was Clara Courtney's the outward trapping and 
conceit of woe, so often worn as a black mc^k to 
hide the absence of ^Uhat within, which passeth 
show." Her wonted mien was th^t of one to 
whom life had been, as yet, a protracted ftineral, 
and the music of whose existence had been the 
plaintive dirge and requiem ; she seemed, like 
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Jephtha's daughter, as one ^ith whom to torn 
aside and weep, and present sympathy, and then 
leave her to the sacred isolation of her fate ! 

If there be any moral truth in the poetic image 
that ascribes to presentiment the power of pro- 
jecting from its anticipations the shadow of their 
approaching event, 'twas some such a prophetic 
instinct that reflected its conscious shade of me- 
lancholy on the sweet face of Bellamy Courtney's 
orphan. 

She seemed as one whose lot it was to demon- 
strate that there was something more than a 
figure of poesy in the idea, that this world was 
" a vale of tears !*' yet the gentleness with which 
religion hitherto had chastened and subdued the 
rebel spirit of distress within her, made the ex- 
ample of her pious sorrow more edifying than 
even others' Christian joy. 

It was a beautiful and affecting spectacle, the 
devoted attachment which existed between the 
Squire and his sole remaining child, to whom he 
clung with the tenacity of suspicious despair, in 
perpetual dread lest the fatal disease, which had 
withered all the successive hopes of his posterity, 
should pluck away this last flower, and leave him 
to childless and desolate old age. Many a bril- 
liant offer of marriage ha^d been made to the 
lovely heiress of Hawthorn Dale ; but she had 
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ever resisted every proposal of separation from 
her fond father, who appeared to occupy in her 
oft-wounded heart the place of mother, hrother, 
sister, lover, and all the world. Of late years, 
the repeated embarrassments of Bellamy Court- 
ney had seemed to have withdrawn him from the 
society of the county — the merry Manor had be- 
come more and more settled down into the house 
of mourning, and the villagers were apt to whis- 
per, as their landlord passed among them — '* the 
old man's heart is broke ! God shield the sweet 
Lady Clara !" 

Toung Eshcol was little more than a child 
when he learned to compassionate poor Miss 
Courtney. As a manly, noble boy, his pity, in- 
sensibly to himself, assumed the form of the most 
romantic love. He accounted Clara the most 
highly-gifted being his fancy ever created, and 
whenever he dreamt of angels and supernatural 
fairy beings that visited him in sleep, the vision 
always transmigrated by and by into the reality 
of Clara Courtney. Geoffirey Eshcol became a 
diligent Sunday School teacher, but he did so to 
share the class of Clara Courtney. 

Geo&ey Eshcol began to pay the most rapt 
attention to his father's sermons, but it was to 
compare his notes with Clara Courtney's. Geof- 
frey Eshcol was a great proficient in sacred 
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music, but it was to accompany upon his flute the 
children of the school, who were taught to sing* 
by Clara Courtney. From the period of his con- 
firmation, Geo&ey Eshcol never omitted the holy 
communion —and here I trust a far higher princi- 
ple induced him — but he always knelt beside sweet 
Clara Courtney. Geo&ey Eshcol forsook the 
sports of the field and of the river-side, and the 
gaieties of boyhood, and was esteemed a pious 
and a studious youth beyond his years, but there 
can be little doubt — for such cases often occur — 
that it was the Divine blessing on hb deep at- 
tachment to a Christian lady that became at 
length the instrument of his real conversion; 
and he only longed to be a man, and to have 
completed his course of study and preparation 
for this world, that he might lay the honours he 
resolved to win, and the hopes he had aspired to 
realise, at the feet of Clara Courtney ! 

In the mean time, the Lady of the Manor was 
perhaps unconscious of the boyish passion she 
had inspired. She loved young Eshcol as a pro- 
mising and agreeable youth, and as the brother 
of her dear friend Emily ; and many a little at- 
tention to Geoffrey, and expression of admiration 
of the progress he certainly made in his studies, 
by which she meant no more than a kind en- 
couragement to his literary zeal, the boy had 
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treasured up, and attributed to her awakeniag in- 
terest in and affection for him. 

Up to the present period, however, he bad 
never given utterance to the secret passion strug- 
gling within him ; and in his studious retirement 
at Oxford, where he lahoured with the fervid 
zeal and self-denial of a martyr, to achieve some 
distinction that should render him less unworthy 
of her love, he had resolved, that during the 
present vacation and visit to his home, he would 
venture to confess the secret of his heart, and 
learn from the Lady's lips what amount of hope 
he might presume to entertain. He had, even 
already, no common trophy to present her, in the 
form of an eleganlly bound copy of the English 
Prize Poem, the gold medal for which had been 
recently assigned to him at Oxford. 

Hero, then, was Geof&ey, seated in the li- 
brary; hutsome undefined presentimentprevent- 
ed his ringing (he bell The Squire's establish- 
ment had been reduced of late to two female 
servants, but neither of them appeared. Geof- 
frey sat uneasy in bis chair — he arose and walk- 
ed about the room — hemmed and coughed aloud 
several timea — threw open the window — looted 
into the lawn — saw the old court-yard dog pacing 
to and fro the length of his chain, and alternate-; 
ly moaning most pitcously, and barking, not with 
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fury, but witli aa inatiactive tone of alarm. He 
called him by his name, the faithful creature 
started and stood upon hia feet his full height, 
and louked in the direction of the voice. He 
recognised Geoffrey, who had been an old play- 
mate with Labrador, fas he waa called from the 
country whence he camej and immediately re- 
newed his efforts to break from hia chain. Geof- 
frey could bear his suspense no longer, and leap- 
ing from the window on to the lawn, rushed np 
to Labrador, and unfastened his collar. In a 
moment tbe sagacious creature bounded down 
the avenue, with Geofifrey at liia heels, and turn- 
ing short round a narrow lane that led to the 
Manor coppice, sniffed up the air two or three 
times, and suddenly came to a stand under a tall 
tree, where a piercing howl that shook the heart 
of Geoffrey to its core, guided him lo the direc- 
tion in which he had fled. A few minules more 
resolved the mystery — the blood ran icy cold 
hack to the young man's heart at the spectacle 
he beheld — from the branch of the tree hung 
suspended a short, abruptly broken coil of rope, 
and at its foot lay the corpse of the Lord of the 
Manor, his Lead supported on the lap of his 
daughter, seated on the ground, and gazing upon 
his face with a wild crazed look of bewildennent, 
BO strange and preternatural, that it seemed to 
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Bcaie away the dng from his mistress, and send 
him back howling and moaning to the Manor. 

GeoSrej, onable to articulate a syllable, threw 
himself on the groond beside the hapless lady ; 
he attempted to transfer her ghastly burthen to 
his own arms. She never looked up from the 
face of the dead, but faintly smiled as she pat 
aside Geoffirey's hand from the corpse, and utter- 
ed in the tone of voice in which a nurse would 
whisper over a sleeping child — '^ Hush ! hush ! 
he has fallen from his horse ; indeed he has — ^I 
saw him myself and so did Mary. Hush ! ike 
saddle girths burst whUe he sat asleep y and threw 
him \" — (here she broke into a sickly, hysteric 
laugh, and added in a hoarser whisper) — ^ Hush ! 
what a mercy he has not broken his neck ! — no — 
no— he'll sleep it off if we let him lie till he 
awakes ! — bush \" 

*'Too true, sweetest Lady," replied Geoffirey, 
scarcely heeding what he said. 

** It's not true !" she sharply rejoined, and 
bursting into that tone of voice which usually ac- 
companies a flood of tears, though not a drop 
escaped her sealed, parched eyelid, she hysteri- 
cally exclaimed — ** You dare not say so, Mr. 
Gentian! — (she mistook Geoffirey for the Sur- 
geon) — or I'll acquaint my poor father when he 
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wakes. Pooh — ^pooh. He loved me too well to 
do it !" 

At this instant the maid-servant at the Hall> 
who was the only person with her mistress when 
the fatal discovery was made, returned with Mr. 
Gentian, for whom she had fled across the fields 
by a different route to that which Geoffrey had 
travelled. "With a discretion and presence of 
mind highly commendable at such an awful crisis^ 
she had subdued her excited feelings to maintain 
the strictest secresy ; and what few of the vil- 
lagers saw her running back to the Manor, ac- 
companied by the Doctor, suspected only that 
some one was taken suddenly ill at the Hall ; and 
it was not until the coroner's inquest had sat on 
the body, that the true nature of the catastrophe 
was made public — that the unfortunate gentle- 
man, in a fit of gloomy insanity, had destroyed 
himself by hanging. It need scarcely be added, 
that surgical assistance arrived too late — the 
vital spark had fled. 

Overcome by his emotions, young Geoffrey 
Eshcol supported in his arms Miss Courtney to 
the Hall ; it was clear that she neither recog- 
nised him nor any of the rest about her. 

The clock of the old Manor tower struck one, 
as the melancholy cavalcade, bearing the dead 
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CHAPTER V^ 



COLLOQUY ON SUICIDE THE PABSONA&E. 



On the morning of the catastrophe related in 
the last chapter, Mr. Courtney and his daughter 
had held a mysterious conversation, which some 
months after, when time and tenderness had re- 
stored her to herself, she was induced to reveal 
to her heloved pastor. As it serves to throw 
some light upon the sad event which followed, it 
may he suitahly introduced at this stage of our 
narrative. 

I may remark, in some degree of elucidation of 
the impression on Clara's mind, in reference to 
an accident having hefallen her father on horse- 
hack, that in consequence of the painful suspici- 
ons to which their morning conversation had given 
rise. Miss Courtney, accompanied hy her maid, 
had secretly followed her father at a distance, 
when he saddled the last horse he had, and rode 
out on the fatal morning. 
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The servant stated that tbey watched him in- 
to the coppice, and observed him sitting on his 
horse und«r the tree where we last introduced 
him to our readers. He suddenly raised himself 
in his saddle, and his head for a minute was bid- 
den in the branches of the tree, — the next instant 
he appeared to have spurred his horse from un- 
der him, and left himself suspended. A cry of 
agony burst from both lips of the astonished spec- 
tators, who rushed up to the spot just as the 
weight of the unfortunate gentleman's body, or 
the weakness of the rope, caused it to snap short 
at the noose, and precipitated him to the ground. 
He never spoke after ; his neck was dislocated 
by the first fall, and death must have been in- 
utantaneous. The maid-servant saw in a mo- 
m^tit that the shock had paralysed the senses of 
her dear mistress, and immediately betook her- 
iialf for aid to Mr. Gentian, as we have re- 
lated. 

Clara Courtney observed a deep dejection in 
hpr father's countenance that fatal morning at 
\ifefikfMt, She several times caught his eye 
nimirnftllly fixed qpon her, and — ^perhaps it was 
(timyt hnt nbe did not think so afterwards — she 
thfmghi be looked as he used to do when taking 
|i»j|?tf of ber» on bis occasional journeys to Lon- 
AtiUf on\y a thousand times more sad. The im- 
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pression was so strong, that at length she betray- 
ed it in the inquiry — 

" Papa, are you going to leave me again ?" 

Mr. Courtney started at the suddenness of the 
question, and turned very pale before he an- 
swered — 

" Ah, Clara ! I must leave you one day, and 
that idea often troubles me, to think what will be- 
come of my own — my only child, when I am laid 
low, with the poor old father and mother that we 
all dealt so unkindly with, except my Clara." 

" Dear Papa, you never speak of Grandpa' and 
poor Grandma' without this heavy sorrow. I 
scarce remember them enough to know your 
meaning ; but I do remember how you wept and 
would not be comforted when they were dead." 

" Ah, child ! we seldom value our parents' love 
until it is withdrawn from us. Do you know 
why your Grandfather left you the little property 
which has survived the wreck of mine, and will 
at least preserve my darling beyond the gripe 
of want ?" 

" Nay, Papa, I never heard. I do remember 
poor Grandpapa often cried to me when no one 
else was by, and said many a time that f Clara 
should have the old man's blessing ; but Mamma 
used to tell me it was old men's weakness that 
brought tears into their eyes ; she called it second 
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childhood^ and 1 thought at the time it was so, 
for / was but a child, and used to cry with 
him." 

** Sweet innocent ! those childish tears were 
coining pounds of gold. Your poor brothers and 
sisters were too prone to laugh at them ; but 
you never mocked the aged — 'twas for this he 
left you a little heiress, and blessed be his me- 
mory for that which I never thanked him for 
alive !" 

" Papa, we will share it with each other till we 
die !" 

" Nay, my noble girl, I have no right to touch 
a guinea of it ; it was not left for mcy and it 
would be but to wrong the dead, as I abused him 
living — to trespass on the tribute he bequeathed 
to your filial affection. I am a ruined man — a 
beggar ! but I cannot seek an alms at my daugh- 
ter's hands. I cannot li,ve a burthen on her 
narrow means !" 

" You shall never do so, dearest Papa," ex- 
claimed Clara, bursting into a passionate flood 
of tears, •* I am long of age, and have the lawful 
distribution of my property ; this day I'll execute 
the deed at Mr. Coke's which shall make my 
annuity your own, and you shall still be to me, 
what you have always been, the benefactor ; and 
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your Clara shall be, just what she ought to be — 
the recipient.''' 

The Squire was moved almost to tears, but 
he restrained himself, to make the peremptory 
reply — 

" On your obedience to me, dearest Clara, I 
charge you never to attempt so rash an act ; 
even if I could accept it, it would not benefit me. 
You would only give to Coke the power to pay 
your whole means of subsistence into the hands 
of my creditors. No, Clara; let things' remain 
as they are, perhaps they may mend when I am 
gone 1" 

A pause ensued, which presently the father 
interrupted by the remark — 

" What a fine discourse our good Bector 
preached on Sunday morning, on the duty and 
the policy of submission and patience ; but, alas ! 
what are his trials to mine ?" 

" Remember, dear Papa, the Rector, like our- 
selves, has known the loss of children and of in- 
heritance, and still heavier trials overhang his 
head, so that he does not speak in mere theory." 

" True, love ; but I thought it very odd he 
should have dwelt so strongly upon self-slaugh- 
ter. Surely there were no smcides at Church P" 

"Alas ! no, Papa ; the act of suicide introduces 
him who commits it into a very different scene 

F 2 
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from the Church of Christ. Were you not struck 
by the remark of Mr. Eshcol — * that all the 

FIVE SUICIDES RECORDED IN THE SCRIPTURES 
WERE PREVIOUSLY APOSTATES ! 

* Samson had violated the law of Israel by an 
interdicted marriage with the Philistine woman. 

*Saul had apostatised from his confidence 
in the Lord, and had become a client of 
wizards and familiar spirits. 

* AMthophel had revolted against his sovereign, 
David. 

* Zimri had actually murdered his Royal master, 
and Judas had betrayed and sold for money his 
blessed Lord.' 

" It seemed clear what the Rector added, that 
the word of God describes suicide as the act of 
none but those whose preceding character rather 
affords matter of warning than of example." 

" I cannot think a man in his senses," replied 
Mr. Courtney, " particularly one who has had 
the privilege of instruction in the truths of the 
Gospel, could deliberately intend to destroy him- 
self." 

" No man could, do it, Papa, whose habitual 
confidence in the grace of God, through Christ, 
led him to think more of the triumphs of faith 
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than of its trials. I don't affirm, dearest Papa, 
that God has never permitted one of his people to 
be tried with insanity, under the influence of which 
the rash deed of self-destruction might have been 
committed ; but the latter cases are too rare, andthe 
mystery in which they are always involved too 
deep, to enable them to throw any light upon the 
subject." 

" Clara !" exclaimed her fatheV, in a tone of 
voice that seemed earnest to convince her, ** it 
is possible for even a Christian man to dwell upon 
the depth of his calamities till they become dan- 
gerous to look down upon. Some such a sensa- 
tion is excited by the contemplation of possible 
disaster, as that which occasionally seizes the 
mind on gazing down a [dangerous precipice— a 
sensation wherein peril aggravates its terror by 
its own intensity, and horror fascinates into her 
dread embrace her trembling daughter, fear — 

' You cannot look a minute 



Without an awful wish to plunge within it.' 

I have heard of men committing self-destruc- 
tion to escape dying ; doing the very thing to 
themselves which they dreaded at the hands of 
others, — ^like frightened children, they have been 
described as rushing into the arms of death to 
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avoid the horror of his countenance ! Clara, you 
must pray for me !" 

" Dearest Papa," she replied, in a tone of 
alarm, " never since I first learned to pray have 
I omitted your name in my prayers. Once there 
were several names to plead for at the throne of 
grace, there is only one left me now, and do you 
think I could forget that one ?" 

The father asked her — " Clara, darling, tell 
me now, solemnly, what did you ask for me^ this 
rrwrning ?" 

The affectionate child hlushed a moment, till 
the tears falling fast down her, cheeks extinguish- 
ed the fire that burned them, as she answered — 

"Papa, I have prayed that he who supported 
Job under the successive losses of sheep and 
cattle, house and homestead, sons and daugh- 
ters, and state and dignity, may enable me and 
my poor Papa to say — * The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord !' " 

What followed the reader already knows. 
There is a mystery about these scenes of suicide, 
in many cases where we least suspect them, that 
conjecture is baffled, and we are constrained to 
draw a veil over the face of the dead, and extend 
it to his memory also ! We cannot extenuate, 
and it is not our's to condemn ; but it will be 
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admitted, that of all the forms which inexorable 
death assumes, there is no one so awful as that 
with which man himself invests him ! 

With that paternal kindness which always 
distinguished our village Minister, Miss Courtney 
was removed to the Rectory on the evenii/g of 
the day that alike bereft her of her parent and 
of the sense of her loss — a gracious neutralisation 
of calamity, by which one woe was made the in- 
strument of commuting the anguish of another. 
There, in the hands of her kind friends, and un- 
der the constant charge of Emily and her Mamma, 
one of whom was always with her, we must leave 
the beautiful orphan of the Manor, probably for 
some months ; when we see her again we hope 
to find her in a happier frame of mind. She is 
in the right asylum for the wretched — the house 
of a pious English clergyman ! In the evening 
sacrifice and in the morning incense of that up- 
right family, the name and the trials of Clara are 
remembered ; and there are hearts that love her, 
that do not fail to add the interest of closet in- 
tercessions to the supplications of the domestic 
Church, that He who " tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb," may bid the breeze of heaven 
breathe softly on her sorrows, for His sake whose 
pity forbids " to break the bruised reed, or to 
quench the smoaking flax." 
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Parsonages of England ! ye are the dwellings 
where charity keeps open house, and religion 
holds her humble levee. To your doors the sons 
and daughters of affliction, spurned it may be 
from the gates of insensible affluence, find access 
and welcome ! The priest's house should be the 
practical emblem of the house of God, upon whose 
walls the spirit of the Gospel writes the motto — 
" Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden, and I will refresh you !" Far distant be 
the day when the pauperised incumbent of a con- 
fiscated Church shall be fain to turn away the 
desolate from his threshold, or bid them come in 
and share his famine with him ! Come when it 
will, the poor will be the first to miss the Church 
of their fathers, who had been the benefactress 
of their youth, and they will be the first to make 
the land vocal with a general voice of mourning, 
indignation, and anathema upon the twice-traitor- 
ous seductions which had raised their matricidal 
hands against her ! In the mean time, stand, ye 
gracious tents of Christian Levi ; and the voice 
of gladness be heard in the midst of you 

We might have said more, had not a sly sig- 
nificant wink of the evil genius of Anachronism 
suddenly caught our eye, and reminded us we 
were not recording a history, but submitting a 
prophecy. 
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C HAPTER VI. 

FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE VOLUNTARY 
PREACHER AN ACCIDENT. 



"We shall not dwell upon the events which 
transpired during the next three months, the 
two most important of which were the funeral of 
the old Squire and the arrival of a new one at 
Hawthorn Dale Manor. 

Bellamy Courtney was carried to the grave by 
his afflicted tenantry ; and as his faults were not 
of that description which (as the world supposes) 
injured any one but himself, they were easily 
forgiven, and, viewed through the softening me- 
dium of an untimely grave, appeared more like 
virtues than what they really were — the blots upon 
an otherwise estimable character. Thus even the 
memory of the Squire inflicted no inconsiderable 
amount of posthumous mischief, and it is thus 
that men become actually responsible for the evil 
that survives them. Perhaps the influence 
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which a good or a bad man's memory may ex- 
ert upon their posterity, may be regarded as the 
practical type of that judgment which will be 
finally pronounced upon themselves. 

Our example is not so mortal as ourselves, and 
it constitutes the legacy, for good or evil, which 
we involuntarily bequeath to society. Oh ! that, 
in this respect at least, we were always anxious 
that posterity should have cause to bless our 
memories ! 

To a very sad extent, the fearful mode of the 
Squire's death undid, because it belied, the moral 
influence of his former life ; his last act was re- 
membered long after the uprightness of his for- 
mer example was forgotten. Our excellent 
friend. Gentian, sketched his character — " in the 
line manner" — in a single verse, which was in- 
scribed on a mural tablet over the spot where his 
coffin was laid. This was in the spacious vault 
where reposed the ancestry of the Manor for 
several generations. It ran thus : — 

'^ Ino other hand had dared to do 
The deed his own hath done ; 
He ne'er had hut a single foe, 
And was himself that one." 

An accident occurred at the interment, which 
may be recorded here. Agreeably with that 
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custom, now becoming so general, of females at- 
tending the funeral obsequies of their relatives, it 
had been arranged, as poor Clara Courtney continu- 
ed wholly insensible to her loss, that the place she 
should have occupied as chief mourner, next the 
corpse, should be taken by Emily Eshcol. 

The heir-at-law, after much trouble and ad- 
vertising in the county, and the leading papers 
in London, made his appearahce on the ninth day 
after the Squire's death, which was the day ap- 
pointed for his funeral, in conformity with the 
ancient usages of the Manor. 

It was afterwards remembered as an ominous 
incident connected with this person's appearance, 
that as he drove past the Church gates in a clumsy, 
amphibious-looking vehicle, more resembling a 
portable boat than an ordinary gig, his horse 
shied at the Rector, who was standing near the 
gate, in his robes (being then on his way to the 
Manor, to attend the funeral of his lamented 
friend), and continued violently backing the gig, 
until it ran against the gate post, which support- 
ed on its head the only public lamp in the village, 
which it was the pleasure of the Rector and War- 
dens should burn throughout the nights of winter, 
and which was commonly called " the Church 
light." This p9pular lamp, with the post, and not 
a few of the rails of the gate, were thrown down, 
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and the old luminary dashed to pieces, and then, 
as if the sacrilegious quadruped had accomplish- 
ed its purpose and was satisfied, it ceased its 
retrograde motion, dashed forward, trampling 
under foot the trophies of its mischief, and, gallop- 
ing up the village, utterly beyond the control of 
its affrighted driver, absolutely killed half a brood 
of goslings, ran over an aged and infirm female, 
who had not time to get out of its way, and 
maimed her for the remnant of her days, and up- 
set the parish bread cart delivering the union 
loaves to the out-relief paupers. In short, it was 
impossible to estimate the mischief which might 
have ensued, if the cries of the villagers and chil- 
dren had not aroused the old barn dog of our 
friend, farmer Steers, at the end of the village 
street, who immediately perceiving the cause of 
the outcry, sagaciously posted himself where he 
could effect a convenient spring at the infuriate 
animal, and as it passed, with the unerring aim 
and courage of the English bull-dog, fastened 
himself on the nose of the creature, for a few 
paces was borne along, hanging on his prisoner, 
who presently fell headforemost to the ground, 
and precipitated the unfortunate occupant of the 
gig over the hedge, which, being a parochial 
boundary, lodged him in the adjoining parish. 
Who was this stranger ? In after years. 
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when he became known as a bitter opponent of 
the Church, his debilt in the parish was often 
cited as an expressive overture to the dismal and 
discordant opera that ensued. 

Old Matthew Steers used to say — " I would 
the dog had nosed the Baptiss 'stead o* the boss, 
and then we shud a' kept the light in the Church. 
None o' the parish bosses ever shied at the sight 
0* the Rector ; he never ran foul o' the poor 
folk's little stock, or spiled their bread ; but I 
cauna* see but yon' Baptiss has gone on as he 
begun, frightenin' the people, young and old, wi* 
his furious drivin', and runnin' down the old 
queans as he comes across, poor creturs! I 
wish he'd taken the hint the dog gave him, when 
he flung him out o' the parish, and had gone 
further afield." 

" Amen !" the venerable clerk of the parish 
used to reply ; " Amen, wi' all my heart. Master 
Steers ; has old bull dog's pup any o' his father's 
pluck, Master Steers ? Can he nose a Baptiss's 
boss like his worthy father. Master Steers ?" 
" What's bred in the bone," Malachi Chymes, 

answered the yeoman, " ye know the sayin* " 

But we need not anticipate the impressions 
which subsequent events produced upon the 
minds of many of the villagers. We cannot ap- 
prove of the harsh sentiments of retaliation 
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A. 



wbidi were not onfreqoently indulged; bnt 
equall J condemn the sectarian animositj whidi 
provoked them. 

ProTocation is nsaall j insensible to the amount 
of guilt she incurs in the tran^essions that soc- 
eeed her influence. It is no intention of the writer 
to trespass beyond the bounds of fact, or rather 
of nature^ which is a system of facts^ in the fol- 
lowing narrative. We like character better than 
caricature ; but there are parties whose eccen- 
tricities are so extreme, as to invest the most 
faithful likeness with an air of burlesque ; and 
there are systems so pregnant with essential 
absurdity, that exaggeration is gratuitous, and 
to misrepresent them in a tittle is a work of 
supererogation. 

We again inquire, who was the stranger? 
and though we have in the last paragraph an- 
ticipated the reply, yet, at the period of bis ill- 
omened arrival in the village, nobody knew. 
They conjectured it was the heir-at-law, who 
was expected to turn up some vulgar person, as 
the late Squire *had never intimated any par- 
ticular acquaintance with such a personage. We 
have already informed our readers that the 
Squire's father, who had realised a handsome for- 
tune in the metropolis, had become proprietor of 
Hawthorn Dale Manor by purchase, and had 
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settled it at once upon his only son^ on the occa- 
sion of his marriage. 

The late Squire had a cousin in humhler life^ 
with whom he had not been on any terms of in- 
timacy since the boyhood of both, and whom he 
had not seen for above thirty years. That 
cousin was " the man in the gig," who, beneath 
his ample Mackintosh, mahogany-top boots, hard 
features, and colossal stature, sustained the of- 
fice described upon his card as 

" The Rev. Isaiah Marks, 

Preacher of the Gospel, 
London." 

Whether there be no redundancy in the ad- 
dition of Preacher of the Gospel to the title of 
Reverend, let nicer critics decide ; and whether 
it be a sufficiently humble or modest habit for any 
individual to assume that he actually preaches 
the Gospel ; and whether there be not implied 
an invidious comparison of such an individual 
with others in the same assumption, let the reader 
determine ; we must content ourselves at pre- 
sent with the information that Sfr. Marks was a 
preacher of that persuasion which calls itself the 
« Particular Baptist."' 

An advertisement in the " Sunday Times" had 
been shown to him in the vestry of his Chapel, 
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OB tixe Unndaj eremog preyioosy bj a Partkii- 
lar Baptist botcher eonneeted with his congrega- 
tion, to whom the Particular Baptist Preacher 
stood indebted for considerate items of meat, 
sopplied during a period of seven years and up- 
wards to the Pardcolar Baptist Preacher s fa- 
milj. 

The excited imagination of the 'IThitechapel 
porreyor pictured before him in interesting per- 
i^>ectiTe the remote probabQitj of the liquidation 
of his debt, toward which he conld never procure 
any more considerable instalment than his an- 
nual pew rent, and the rents of four of his friends, 
who, with the concurrence of " the Church,'' as 
the particular members were called, regularly 
remitted their moneys to brother butcher Sharp. 

Still, "the sinking fund" could never keep 
pace with the accumulating momentum of the 
** running account," which annually distanced 
the instalments by no inconsiderable interval. 

Is it to be wondered at, then, that the worthy 
salesman should feel a lively interest in promoting 
the welfare of his preacher, even at the risk of 
henceforth losing his services? Not that we 
would insinuate aught against the acceptability 
of the preacher. He was a man of some talent, 
and more tact, and far from unpopular among 
the class of hearers who, in their technical phrase. 
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"sat under him." — (A phrase singularly inappro- 
priate to describe a becoming posture of public 
worship.) 

Under any less exciting circumstances, the 
member would probably not have brought a Sun- 
day newspaper to his minister ; but the public 
were withdrawing, even the usual vestry gossips 
had delivered their judgment upon the sermon 
just heard, and having discharged their con- 
sciences in a verdict of approval or condemnation, 
according to the humour in which they had di- 
gested the discourse, or their Sunday dinners, had 
now retired to their respective suppers. No 
human witness was at hand when the anxious 
butcher drew from his bosom, and with an air of 
mysterious and solemn signification pointed 
without a word his finger to the following ad- 
vertisement. 

" If the next male heir, or other descendant of 
the late Mr. Caleb Marks, formerly of Pater- 
noster-row, operative bookbinder, will apply, if 
by letter prepaid, to Mr. Antony Coke, solicitor, 

of Hawthorn Dale, near H y, D shire, 

he will hear of something to his advantage.^' 

In the large famUy bible, once the property of 
Mr. Conrtney, sen., Antony Coke had discovered 
the legal degree of affinity to the Courtneys, and 
the consequent title to the landed property of the 
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deceased intestate Squire, connected with Mr. 
Caleb Marks, and through him to his descend- 
a^nts. The remoteness of the date rendered it 
improbable that Caleb was alive, and therefore, 
to shorten the advertisement, he took the fact at 
once for granted, and inquired for the descendant. 
The result was the scene in the vestry. 

Mr. Marks perused and re-perused this start- 
ling document, at a loss to account for any con- 
nection between his family and the vicinity of 
Hawthorn Dale, a place, the name of which he 
had never heard before. 

He had lost sight of the Courtneys for thirty 
years, and had supposed the family long ago ex- 
tinct. The elder Courtney had married his 
father's sister, and hence arose a relationship too 
slight to be much regarded, had not the old man, 
at the instance of his wife, nominated Caleb 
Marks the heir of Hawthorn Manor, in case his 
son, Bellamy Courtney, who had been bom before 
wedlock, and was therefore illegitimate, should 
die without issue, or should not bequeath it else- 
where by his own will — which power was reserv- 
ed to him, that the estate should neither be en- 
tailed, nor revert to the Crown. 

The insolvency of Bellamy Courtney rendered 
the original provisions of the deed of settlement 
of no avail to the descendants of Caleb Marks, 
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beyond the power of seiling the estate at the wiQ 
of the mor^agees, and enabling them to afford a 
more immediate title to the purchaser. 

But this was unknown to the worthy pair in 
the vestry. A pause of some minutes ensued, 
at the end of which the butcher observed — 

** Yon will in course look into this here busi- 
ness, Mr Marks, and if it turns up anyways like- 
ly, — my account has been long standing — and — 
I should be glad to start a fresh score." 

" Mr. Sharp," replied the Preacher, « I need 
not say have patience with me, for you have, as 
I may say, served a seven years' apprenticeship 
to that virtue, and shown yourself a master of it. 
Lend me £5. to go down to this place, and the 
loan and the bill shall be thankfully discharged 
together." 

" I believe they will, Mr. Marks," drily re- 
sponded the butcher ; "for if you be never able to 
pay the one, I know I shall have little chance of 
t'other ; but you shan't spile yer chance for a 
£5, note, so here it is." 

"Without interposing any kind of objection to 
receive the ready dole, though on the Sabbath, 
Mr. Marks closed at once with his friend's pro- 
posal, and mildly committing the note to his 
pocket, minister and member walked home to- 
gether. 

e 2 
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Mr. Marks supped at the substantial table of 
the man of meat that night, and even took part 
of a bed with his apprentice, as the night was 
dark and tempestuous, and his dwelling, for eco- 
nomy's sake, situate at Bow, several miles be- 
yond the last lamp of London. All night the 
bleating of orphan lambs and plaintive sheep, 
intermingled with the occasional sigh of an ap- 
prehensive bullock or an uncomfortable calf, 
grievously disturbed the rest of the agitated 
Preacher ; and when at length he yielded to the 
sense of absolute weariness, and sank a willing 
captive into the arms of oblivious slumber, the 
faintly-realised ejaculations of the cattle in the 
slaughter-house, immediately beneath his chamber, 
only served to superinduce, by a kind of animal 
magnetism, a series of rural dreams, wherein he 
was transplanted to the open balcony of a fair 
country mansion, commanding the prospect of an 
extensive champaign landscape — the birds sung 
sweetly on the trees, and the sun smiled, as if 
pleased with their pretty tunes — here and there 
a matronly cow looked up from her herbage, 
gravely approving the music, and the merry, 
white-fleeced lambs gallopped by twos and threes 
through a long figure, not unlike a country 
dance, as if in tune to the joyous minstrelsy of 
nature, while the spacious amphitheatre of green 
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hill and dale, was crowded with the flocks of their 
nearest relations and friends ! 

The jaded Preacher was sleeping in an imagi- 
nary scene, to which he recognised no incon- 
siderable resemblance when he found himself, a 
few days after, amid the beautiful realities of 
Hawthorn Dale. 

The incident connected with the Squire's fu- 
neral, which we were about to relate when the 
accident to the Preacher interrupted us, we must 
reserve for the next £h24)ter. 
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C HAPTER VII. 



THK BURIAL SfiRVICfi AN INTERRUPTION. 



In the funeral procession, Miss Esbcol walked 
next to the coffin, leaning on her brother's arm, 
who attended to support her. There were no 
strangers at the funeral except Mr. Isaiah Marks 
and Mr. Gentian, together with whom appeared 
uninvited, Mr. Coke, presuming on his official con- 
nection as steward and law-agent of the deceased. 
The corpse was borne by the attached tenantry of 
the late Squire, and as it proceeded through the 
village on its way to the Church, not a child ran 
across the highway, nor a whisper was heard, 
nor any other sound, but the voice here and there 
of a grey-haired man expressing his homely 
sorrow , or some of the aged women of the parish 
lamenting with tears as it passed, to both of 
which classes the Lord of the Manor, particularly 
of late years, had been a most benevolent 
master. 



In faltering accents the Rector commenced the 
beautiful office for the dead appointed to be read 
in the Churchy during the reading of which it was 
observed that the Baptist Preacher amused him- 
self with making a general inspection of the wails 
of the edifice, and apparently committing to me- 
mory the few inscriptions on the ancient mural 
tablets, as far as his eye could reach theni. His 
antiquarian curiosity so far triumphed over his 
sense of decency, that in one instance he arose in 
the pew where he had seated himself, and deliber- 
ately read, in a muttering tone to himself the 
epitaph to the memory of Mrs. Gentian, with 
which he seemed particularly struck. On arriv- 
ing at the mouth of the vault, the service for the 
grave commenced, and as the parties stood in the 
open air, Mr. Marks deliberately, and with an 
air that seemed intended to indicate the decided 
views he entertained in reference to the ceremony, 
put on his hat, and exhibited no unequivocal 
symptoms of disdain of ^^the superstitious 
usage." Some of the villagers went so far as 
to affirm that his mouth involuntarily assum- 
ing a whistling expression ; be that as it may, 
his whole deportment so grievously scandalised our 
ancient friend, Malachi Chymes, the parish clerk 
and sexton, that, not knowing who he was, he 
leaned over his shoulder, and whispered rather 
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audibly in his ear — '< art thou a hathin, nebur, or 
a geutile, that ye canna behave dacintiy at a 
berrin' P off with thee hat wilt ?'* an admonition 
which was simultaneously accompanied by a prac- 
tical removal on the part of the adviser of the 
offending garment. Mr. Marks recaptured his 
hat from the hands of the sexton, and by the re- 
action of the snatchy accidently threw the aged 
functionary into the yawning mouth of the grave, 
through which he pitched into the vault, falling 
with a heavy, hollow sound upon the coffin. At 
the same instant a shriek from behind the group 
startled the mourners, and Mr. Gentian turning 
suddenly round, beheld the pale and insensible 
face of his sweet patient, Clara Courtney, who 
had secretly escaped fiom the Rectory during the 
momentary absence of her kind nurse, Mrs. 
Eshcol, and stood there in her bed-clothes, as she 
had risen, looking more like the dead in her 
winding-sheet than a living and capable crea- 
ture. An hysteric laugh burst from her lips, 
as with the bound of an antelope she sprang into 
the midst of them, and before any of the by- 
standers had sufficiently recovered their shock of 
surprise to prevent her, had cast herself into the 
vault of her family. 

She then burst forth into a louder and more 
awful laugh than before, and bade them — 
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*^ Close the eartains and shut tbe door ! — we 
are all here now! good night. Doctor; — ^it^ 
many years since we all met before, — good 
night !" 

And she began a lullaby to the same tune, 
which she chaunted over her father's corpse — 

'' Sleep with the stars in tbe sultry noon, 
Sleep on her conch o' clonds with the moon ; 
Sleep as ye will, an* ye sleep not as they 
Who wake no more to the night or day !" 

With the prompt ai^sistance of the poor old 
sexton, who had received nothing worse than a 
brube from his fall, the dear sufferer was in- 
stantly removed, though with much struggling, 
from the grave, and the Doctor, throwing his 
mourning cloak around her, suddenly lifted the 
precious burthen from the ground, and, with a 
strength not a little surprising in a person of his 
diminutive stature, carried her with the tender- 
ness and ease with which he would have carried 
a child, back again to the Rectory, the deranged 
lady singing, as they crossed the Churchyard, 
wild and irregular snatches of old tunes, such as 
these — 

" We'll all be home to-morrow, 
And the merry bells shall ring ! 
Ah, merry bell !— is that a knell P 
Alack, 'tis no snob thing— no such thing." 



Then she chaunted^ in a kind of lunatic re- 
citative — 

** No — no ; — death has no ear for music they 
say — he puts cerecloth on the bells at funerals, 
to make them jangle like dead men's bones ! — 
Doctor ! — why don't they ring a peal to wake my 
father ? — it woke us all last Christmas morn- 
ing— 

'^ And the matin bells did seem 
Like music in a dream, 
When angels seem to sing ; 
And heaven, and earth, and sea, and skj. 
And all but man are listening.*' 

She was re-conveyed to her chamber, to the 
great relief of Mrs. Eshcol, whose consternation 
at missing her may be easily imagined. 

The service at the grave was concluded — the 
Rector bent forward to take a last look at the 
remains of his unhappy friend, and the crowd of 
spectators was dispersing, when a loud voice of 
words, addressing the Rector by name, arrested 
the attention of himself and the people. It was 
the powerful voice of the indignant Preacher. 
Whether the accidents he had met with had 
shaken the balance of his temper, or the presence 
of so considerable an auditory, tempted the gifts 
of the improvisatore, or the concurrence of both 
these causes, impelled him to a breach of decorum. 
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certain it is, he seemed to ^ait impatiently for 
the conclusion of the office, and then exclaimed in 
a deprecating tone, sufficiently load for all the 
Charchyard to hear — 

*^ So this is your Christian hurial of a suicide, 
Mr. Rector, is it P If this he not the service of 
Ahah's lying prophets — (hegging no man's par- 
don for the hluntness of the phrase, truth is not 
used to compliments) — ^falsehood is no longer ex- 
tant. You have heard for yourselves, my fellow 
Christians, what solemn mockery has heen taught 
you at this poor man's hurial. I do not hiame 
your Rector — ^he's a poor hlind leader of the 
Wind — I pity him. I hlame his Church that 
teaches him and you, that the man who destroys 
himself shall receive the same Christian hurial 
as the most eminent saint." 

'^Nay, pardon me," meekly interposed the 
Rector, *' if I have done wrong to day it ts I 
who did it, not the Church. If you had examin- 
ed her ruhric, you would have met this express 
injunction, ^ the office ensuing is not to he used 
for those that die unhaptised, excommunicate, 
or that have laid violent hands upon them- 
selves.' " 

Preacher — ** What is the practical use of m- 
hrics, if individuals like yourself on the present 
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occasion may dispense with them at their dis« 
cretion ?" 

Hector — ^* Your ohjection is fair, hut it does not 
apply to the case hefore us. The Church does 
not forhid Christian hurial to the insane, and the 
law does not hold a man responsible during his 
insanity. I have not followed my individual 
judgment in this issue. A jury of fellow-country- 
men have pronounced the deceased, on sufficient 
evidence, to have laboured under "temporary 
insanity'' at the time of committing his rash act; 
and it is not for the Church to set aside their 
verdict by declining Christian burial. We bury 
the man as he was before reason left him, and 
the service applies to that previous character, in 
which alone it recognised his responsibility. Is 
it not most consonant with charity so to 
judge ?" 

Preacher — " Your charity to the dead is a 
fatal injury to the living. You express the lan- 
guage of assurance in a case where, at the best, 
there is but a doubt." 

Rector — ^" Not a word of assurance is express- 
ed in reference to the individual interred, but 
simply a hxtpe. Is the indulgence of hope incon- 
sistent with the impression of doubt P Is there 
anything unchristian in entertaining a hope, 
even over the remains of the greatest reprobate. 



that God may have commanicated hiaf'grace be- 
fore the sinner departed, even if ' he died and 
made no sign ?' " 

Preacher — "But you declare you * commit 
the body to the ground in sure and certain hope 
of his resurrection to eternal life/ " 

Hector — " Nay, you mistake the words ; it is 
not ^ in sure and certain hope of his resurrection/ 
but of THE resurrection. It is at the grave the 
Church appoints her children to express their 
belief in the general doctrine of a world beyond 
it. She would have all things tend to the edify- 
ing of believers, and, therefore, makes death itself 
the occasion of teaching more emphatically the 
truth of an eternal life. We do not sing hymns 
of praise for our dead, as if we took it for granted 
they were actually in glory ; neither do we pray 
for them as if we believed it was in our power to 
alter the destiny which God, by the seal of death, 
had once determined ; but we pray for ourselves, 
and, with death for our text, preach the resurrec- 
tion at the very mouth of the grave. This has 

been the practice of the Church Catholic. " 

" Aye, I expected so," interrupted the Preach- 
er, relying upon the ignorance of his auditors in 
reference to the meaning of the word Catholic, 
as distinguished from what is Popish or hereti- 
cal, ** I expected it was a Catholic superstition. 




and he tells us so himself; they cannot help 
coming round to the confession that they are all 
Catholic at last. I appeal now^ at this moment, 
to Mr. Eshcol himself — is'nt your Church a mere 
old Catholic Church after all ?" 

" I am thankful to he ahle to express my con- 
viction/' mildly answered the Rector, * that the 
Church of England is indeed a true and entire 
hranch of that old Catholic Church, which was 
* huilt upon the foundation of prophets and apos- 
tles, Jesus Christ himself heing the chief corner 
stone ;' and I strongly suspect therein lies the 
true secret of her offence — truth is not more po- 
pular than its hlessed author. — The voice that 
cried ' away with him !' had already learned to 
cry * away with her ." " 

" D*ye mean to aJQSrm," angrily retorted the 
Preacher, " that prophets and apostles concocted 
this precious office for the hurial of a suicide P 
Did they read it over the grave of Judas ?" 

" We know not what might have heen the 
hurial of Judas," calmly replied the Rector, *^ for 
there were no divisions nor parties in the Church 
at that period ; hut as to the service you com- 
][^ain of, I have already answered you, it is a 
pure selection of passages and sentiments from 
Scripture, and therefore might well make the oh« 
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jector cautious lest he be found cavilling against 
God !" 

'^ It is not so much the service to which I ob- 
ject," said the Preacher, " though it might easily 
be mended, and all forms are such lifeless things, 
that when I hear your Church of England form 
at funerals, it seems to me like * the dead buryiug 
their dead' — but let that pass ; it is not so much 
the service that is objectionable, as its indis- 
criminate application to all kinds of characters." 

'^ A third time I must remind you, sir, that the 
Church isnot to blame for the abuse of her or- 
dinances. We justify ourselves in the use of 
the burial office for all persons who are in actual 
visible communion with the Church, though there 
may be instances of a painful doubt as to the 
sincerity of the individuals ; but when there is 
no overt act of disqualification, it is not our pro- 
vince to judge of the heart ; if the life of the in- 
dividual present no objection, it is our duty to 
acknowledge him as a brother Christian in death. 
To act otherwise is to introduce a kind of pos- 
thumous excommunication unheard of in the purer 
ages of the Church, and which trespasses farther 
than becomes a man upon the judicial preroga- 
tives of God. To condemn the dead, whom we 
questioned not when living, is not only judging a 
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man behind his back^ bat interfering with a cause 
already removed to a higher tribunal !" 

"All this," replied the Preacher, scornfully, 
"is mere subterfuge ! You positively say — * for- 
asmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God of his 
great mercy to take unto himself the soul of our 
dear brother here departed/ Does God take the 
ungodly to himself?'' 

Hector — '<In one sense he does so when he 
removes them from the world — < The Lord hath 
made all HhingHfor himself^ yea, even the wicked 
for the day of evil.' He takes such characters 
to himself in the way of taking more immediate 
charge of them, reserving them to the judgment 
of the great day. But, sir, this is not the place 
to discuss these questions. A general answer to 
every objection that may be raised against the 
use of the burial office is to be found in the 
rubric at the head of it. If that be fully com- 
plied with (and the Church is not to blame if it 
be not soj, tbe office would never probably be 
read over any person to whom it would be in- 
appropriate. Every immoral or uncharitable 
person, by the just discipline of the Church, is 
debarred from the Lord's table, and comes under 
the list of 'the excommunicate y who may be re- 
fused this office. However, we would rather lean 
to the side of charity, and therefbre, without ex- 
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pressing anything positive in reference to the in- 
dividual, we do express the language of thanks^ 
gvoing at the release * of our brother out of the 
miseries of this sinful world/ and of charitable 
hope, Uhat when we shall depart this life, we 
may rest in Him (t. e. in Christ), as our hope ts 
this our brother doth.' Would you not hope for 
that peace, though on behalf of the greatest sin« 
ner ? Hope partakes of the quality of a wish, 
and is the nearest and the only approximation to 
the form of a prayer, which is proper to be utter- 
ed over the dead. Bearing in mind that the 
Church of England expressly denounces prayers 
for the dead, this whole office of burial must be 
read and understood as framed for the edifica- 
tion of the living, and, therefore, the sentiments 
it contains are to be construed in accordance 
with that leading idea. If our enemies read the 
office in this light, they would not be so greatly 
scandalised with its sentiments as they profess 
to be. I have only to add, sir, without intending 
any personal discourtesy, if, as I suppose, you 
are yourself a sectarian, that the existence of 
sectarian communities, and the example of their 
irregularities have formed the chief, if not the 
only impediments in the way of Ecclesiastical 
discipline in this country ; yet you are the first 
to condemn its imperfection. You first disorgan- 
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ise our Ecclesiastical system^ aud then blame the 
Church for the misfortunes in which you have 
yourselves involved her. If the Dissenting com- 
munioos afforded no refuge for the excommunicate, 
the offended, and the contumacious, it would 
again be in the power of the Church more ef- 
fectually to re-establish her discipline." 

The Rector spoke this last sentence with con- 
siderable animation, and then moved forwards, 
as if willing to close the discussion, but his an- 
tagonist, without respecting the delicacy of the 
occasion (nor observing the evident chagrin of 
the Rector, that he should have been tempted 
into a public controversy, which, but for his own 
forbearance, might have easily partaken of the 
character of a brawl), insisted upon his being al- 
lowed ^' his privilege, as an Englishman, to ad- 
dress the people." Mr. Eshcol begged him to 
forego his intention, but finding all entreaty in- 
effectual, called up his own Churchwarden, Mr. 
Gentian, by his side, and saying, " I charge you 
to do your duty in this matter," immediately re- 
tired to the Rectory. 

Now it happened this year, that Mr. Antony 
Coke was the parish Warden, and whether it was 
a feeling of resentment against the Rector, whose 
charge to Mr. Gentian he had overheard, or a 
feeling of jealousy against the Surgeon, who, both 
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at the Manor and the Rectory^ had been always 
a more faYOured guest than himself, or whether 
it was an anticipation of the bitter scenes that 
followed in after years, that induced him to take 
the part he did on the present occasion, the 
reader must be left to conjecture. Certain it is, 
that when the high-spirited man of medicine in- 
terrupted the Voluntary Preacher, he was im- 
mediately met with a protest on the part of the 
man of law, exclaiming — 

<< Mr. Gentian 1 1 am as much a Churchwarden 
as you are, and something more, as you are the 
choice of one man and I am the choice of the 
whole parish. I shall not concur with your inter- 
ruption of this gentleman ; let him proceed." 

Strange spirit of popular feeling ; though Gen- 
tian was a faYourite with the Yillagers, and the 
Eector a faYourite, and the deceased Squire a 
faYOurite, and the Preacher a perfect stranger, 
yet the well-turned compliment of the Attorney 
to the impor^nce of thbib choice, and the fact 
of his hereby placing himself, as an influential in- 
habitant of the Yillage, at the head of the yet 
unformed Voluntary party, created such an efifect, 
that no sooner had two or three voices in the 
crowd (of strangers whom the Preacher had en- 
gaged to meet him, from the Baptist congregation 
in the neighbouring market town) lilted tip a 

H 2 
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faint huzza, than the influence ran like electric 
fluid through the mass, gave a shock to nearly 
every villager present, and near a hundred of 
them threw up their hats and voices in favour of 
hearing the stranger. 

Gentian turned red with anger and astonish- 
ment, as the Preacher commenced his harangue ; 
he cast a look of infinite disgust as he saw him 
mount upon his mother's monument — retired to 
the gate leading, not to the Rectory, hut to the 
village — and in a few moments was seen on his 
horse, riding at full speed towards the neighbour- 
ing station of the rural police. 
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C H AFTER VIII. 

SPEECH OF THE YOLUNTART PREACHER IN THR 
CBURCHYARD — A LATMAN's REPLY. 



We are diYided in our opinion as to the soand 
policy of extending the faYourite Whig system of 
centralisation to the raral police. Without one or 
more local constables in every parish, according to 
its population, one chief use of a peace-officer in 
promptly interfering in an embyro riot, by which 
means many a serious disturbance has been 
prevented, seems to be precluded. 

In the case before us, if the ancient con- 
stable had still been in office in Hawthorn Dale, 
Gentian need not have repaired some two or 
three miles distance to procure the proper as- 
sistance to discharge his duty as a Churchwarden. 
During his absence the mischief, whatever it 
might be, would probably have been committed. 

However, in as short a space of time as pos- 
sible he presented himself at the police-station 
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of the district, and requested an officer to return 
with him to Hawthorn Dale, to remove, if it 
should be necessary, the orator in the Church- 
yard. 

To his surprise the Sergeant coolly re- 
plied — 

" It's as much as my post is worth, sir, to 
meddle with such folks ; they say they are great 
favourites at head-quarters, and the gentleman 
may be only acting under orders for aught I 
know. You ha'nt heard of any chance of a ge- 
neral election, sir ?" 

Gentian made no further reply than simply to 
repeat his demand for an officer, adding, " if you 
refuse my application, Sergeant Russell, I shall 
be unwillingly compelled to make a complaint to 
the magistrates." 

Russell answered with some pertness, — "the 
magistrates won't meddle with me^ sir, and if 
they did, I have friends above them who will 
stand by me. There's been no breach of the 
peace, and I can't interfere." 

Gentian turned his horse's head, and rode back 
slowly to the village. He had been absent a full 
hour, yet, as he reached the Church-yard, he 
found Mr. Marks still " discharging his con- 
science^* as he called it (a metaphor, probably 
borrowed from the dismissal of an idle or un- 
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faithful servant), and the crowd had by this time 
increased to several hundreds ; the population 
of the parish was scarcely a thousand, there 
might have been half that number in the Church- 
yard. 

Gentian stood irresolute how to act; the 
speaker had reached his peroration, and Gentian 
listened to the recapitulation of the points, or 
pintSf as Mr. Marks pronounced it, which had 
formed the subjects of his address. 

** I have shown you,'* said the orator, indem- 
nifying any defect in the quality of his speech 
by a liberal excess of emphasis in its delivery. 
— Alas ! virtue, thou art no match for voice, at 
least in popular assemblies ! — 

" I have shown you,** said the voice, ** the 
evils of the Establishment as a system ; — that it 
reduces religion to a piece of clock-work, and its 
minister to a sort of parish time-keeper, whose 
only duty it is to wind up the works and keep 
it agoing, that the people may know the hour 
0* the day. But what's a clock ?*' 

" Time to go whoam !*' cried a voice in the 
crowd, at which there was a general laugh. 

" Nay, I asked,** continued the speaker, not in 
the least disconcerted, " what's a Church clock, 
but a striking image o' the parson, a big, round- 
faced thing — holding its head above the rest o' 
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the parish — always plodding round the same doll 
circle — telling the same story from time to time^ 
as it is written for it — knowing where to put its 
finger on what it has to say — and to command 
the puhlic attention^ never uttering a word with- 
out first striking the hells. Ain't the parson a 
clock r 

There was another laugh at this sally^ which 
however^ was as loudly repeated, when the Sexton 
shouted out, leaning on his spade near the mouth 
of the vault of the Courtneys — 

" I've heerd that figur afore, Master Watch- 
pocket ! so thy watch is hut a poor repcUer, as 
loves running down too much to keep right 
with yonder time-piece in the heavens as regilates 
our parish clock V* 

" What old Time again !" retorted Mr. Marks, 
" you are so cuttin', friend, we'll put a scythe in 
yer mouth instead of yer hand, and stick you up 
for a clock figure 'pon top o* the tower !" 

By a series of such amiable pleasantries as 
these Mr. Marks contrived to parry the inter- 
ruptions which had occasionally occurred during 
the progress of his speech. 

He continued; with renewed energy of man- 
ner — 

" I have shown you how the Church levies a 
tax often per cent, upon the State, and calls it a 
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tythe — down with the tythes I say, they belong 
to the poor — they were left to the poor — it's the 
patrimony of the poor ; and if there be any rate- 
payers here, I tell them too, the tythes were the 
ancient poor-rates, till the parsons stole them ; 
and the tythes were the ancient Church-rates, 
till, haYing succeeded in clapping the poor on the 
farmer's back, and lodging old Mother Church on 
his shoulder, the parson popped Kimself'vaXjQ your 
pockets ; and so there ain't one of you as can 
stir on your lands without the three-fold burden 
of poor-rates ! Church-rates 1 ! and tythes ! ! ! 
These are the three plagues of England, more 
intolerable and destructive than the ten plagues 
of Egypt" 

There was as much cheering^ and clapping of 
hands at these statements, as if any one of them 
had been true, as the speaker well knew none of 
them were ; but falsehood is the only weapon 
that can attack the truth — truth is never di- 
vided against itself. The absolute falsity of every 
position advanced by this advocate of the Volun- 
tary System will be exhibited hereafter; we 
shall not interrupt him now. 

"I haYe shown you," he continued, after a 
dramatic parenthesis of silence, that bade the 
crowd, as plainly as the May-day sweeps, " Holler, 
boys ! holler ! !" 
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**I have shown you" — we only follow the speak- 
er in these uniform repetitions of the key-note — 

" I have shown you,'* — as if he really had de- 
monstrated the facts of his case, — '^ that the wealth 
of the ordinary clergy could, when properly ap- 
plied, support all the poor in the kingdom ! and 
the revenues of the Bishops would in a few 
years pay off the National Debt ! ! The huge 
Cathedrals could, with little expense be convert- 
ed into county hospitals, or, not to divert them 
too far from their former uses, into lunatic asy- 
lums ! — (a laugh from one of Marks* men.) — 
The Chapter residences would make useful alms- 
houses for the decayed tradesmen and farmers 
of their respective vicinities. Archbishops, 
Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, Prebends, Canons, 
Chancellors, O^cislSy' Sorri/^aies,' Rectors, Vicars, 
Curates, Proctors, Apparitors, Vergers, and licen- 
sed Clerks, all should be abolished together, and 
turned adrift to seek an honest livelihood ; there 
should be no more pensions from the public purse, 
except for political services, that is, services 
done to the people, and such farces as the Blen- 
heims and Strathfieldsayes, and all such bristling 
hedge-hogs, as suck out the milk of poor John 
Bull ! " 

What might have been added was drowned in 
the uproar of laughter that eusued at the '^ in- 



nocent" Londoner's hypothesis of milking a Bull, 
which was too good a ball not to he highly re- 
lished by the numeroas herdsmen and dairymen 
that composed the out-of-door congregation, and 
which paragraph indeed, was the only clause in 
the Whitechapel orator's speech which most of 
them comprehended. 

Nevertheless, on the principle of the " omne 
ignotum pro magnifico," up to this last sentence, 
they had thought him *' a wonderful man,'"* and 
*^ sich a spaker as never was ;" hut at this crisis 
many turned away, admitting ^' they'd had 
enough for their parts," and making their way 
home, sent up several of their neighbours > o the 
Churchyard to see '' the strange parson as could 
milk a buU !" 

Mr. Marks was shrewd enough to perceive 
that in trying his hand at a rural simile, he had, 
in homely phrase, ** burnt his fingers ;" but no- 
thing ahashed, the impenetrable hrass that 
mailed his face effectually concealed any ten- 
dency to blush, as he resumed his peroration, 
with the reiterated fiction — 

'< I have shown you the unscriptural charac- 
ter, the demoralising effect of that evil repository 
of all error, formalism, and carnality ; that libel 
on public worship, and scandal upon prayer ; that 
crutch for cripples, and patron of official indo- 
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lence — the Boos of Common Prayer ! — common 
enough, in all conscience ! — 

" I have shown you the worldly-mindedness of 
written sermons, with which the clerical. *jp/ay- 
jerrtes* of the day ahuse the puhlic confidence in 
their originality — as to the popular ministers of 
other denominations, if they ever horrow from 
the clergy, the difference between their style and 
ours is detected in a minute ; no one can mistake 
what's our own, it bears the mark of " 

" Six hundred three score and six /*' ejaculated 
aloud the warm-hearted little Doctor, " the last 
sentence is the first truth I have heard as yet." 

" Ah, Doctor Gentian !" replied the Preacher 
with a sneer, "Gentian is a bitter root; your 
whole surgery, Doctor, could'nt have furnished 
you a better name." 

This was a witticism beyond the rustics, and 
was therefore received in sufficient silence to 
render audible the Surgeon's answer — 

" You know, Mr. Marks, that every word you 
have uttered in reference to the tythes, the poor- 
rates, the Church-rates, the revenues of the 
clergy, and the venerable book of common prayer, 
is absolutely at variance with the facts of the 
case. I challenge you to advance a single proof 
of any one of your most unwarrantable state- 
ments !" 
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" They are notorious to all the world," replied 
the Preacher, somewhat embarrassed. 

" This is no answer^ sir," replied the Doctor, 
** I haYe no more personal interest in the cha- 
racter or property of the Clergy than you have ; 
and I fraiikly admit, that if a single statement 
you have made could be verified, I would aban- 
don the Church to-morrow ; but I know, and 
you know, Mr. Marks, that these popular objec- 
tions against her are equally infamous and gra- 
tuitous slanders, invented and published with a 
view to her oYerthrow. You know you came 
hereto oppose the Church with what you call 
your Voluntary System ; and you would force 
your Voluntary notions where they are neither 
invited nor welcome." — (Symptoms of sympathy 
with the Surgeon in the crowd.) — " I charge you 
solemnly to tell us candidly, do you not yourself 
HATE the Church ?" 

Gentian foresaw he should have the orator at 
a disadvantage, whether he replied in the affir- 
mative or negative. The Preacher perceived a 
movement in the Surgeon's favour among the 
crowd, and thrown off his guard, replied with the 
most marked emphasis — 

** Me hate the Church ! far be it from my heart 
to hate any Christian body ; on the contrary, I 
loYe the Church — I would be the best friend to 
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the Church. It is no hostile feeliug towards 
her that animates my heart. I would say of the 
Church what we say of our country — * England, 
with all thy faults I loYe thee still.' 1 highly 
esteem and rcYere the Church, her services, and 
her ministers.*' 

" Here is a singular contradiction," warmly 
answered Gentian. "Mr. Marks loves .that 
Church which he denounces as ' the great stum- 
bling-block in the way of national piety;' he 
highly esteems her services in spite of < their un- 
scriptural character and demoralising effect,' 
though he tells us they are ' a libel on public 
worship, and a scandal upon prayer ;' and, cha- 
ritable man ! he actually reveres the Clergy, 
though, as he declares, they levy a tax of ten per 
cent, on the State, and rob the poor and the rate- 
payers at large ! 1 could never love such men as 
Mr. Marks has described, neither can I help sus- 
pecting such a strange anomal} ; perhaps some 
men have more sympathy with the Clergy in 
their imputed character, than in their real 
one, " 

The preacher indignantly interrupted Gentian 
with the exclamation — 

" I'll make good my words, in spite of your 
carnal ridicule. Doctor. . "We'll have the 
Parsons, Doctors, and (Lawyers he would 
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have added, but at that moment he caught the 
eye of his patron, Antony Coke, expressing, like 
another Caesar in the capitol, the tender reproach, 
^ Et tu. Brute !' and, therefore, suddenly inter- 
polated) — the Barristers, disgorge the spoils of 
the people," &c. &c. 

We do not esteem it necessary or edifying to 
wade after the now thoroughly aroused declaimer 
through the shallows which he so furiously forded 
till the end of his harangue. Gentian interrupt- 
ed him no more ; even Antony Coke looked 
somewhat ashamed of his new ally. 

The sudden side-thrust at the law had touch- 
ed a tender point ; and the virulence of the at- 
tack upon these three professions, to whose piety, 
learning, and skill, society is so deeply indebted 
for the well-being of its morals, its health, and the 
stability of its property. Coke could not but con- 
trast with the enlightened and ingenuous spirit 
of his insulted Rector, who, when friend farmer 
Steers had once angrily denounced as dishonest 
the entire profession of the law, replied — 

" Neighbour, I had hoped you were above that 
vulgar injustice which condemns a whole com- 
munity for the faults of a few individuals, who 
are its actual exceptions. You know not the 
immense am^ount of social benefit which apru* 
dent and upright legal adviser corners ujpon the 
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neighbourliaod in which he practises. A good 
Lawyer is the greatest civil blessing next to good 
Laws ; and I have generally found in my «c- 
perienccj that those parties are nuost ready to 
decry the professiony whose questionable haJnts 
most frequently expose them to the Law itself the 
instruments of whose execution the Lawyers arcy 
just as the irreligious commonly disparage the 
mindslers of religion. For the sake of your own 
reputation^ therefore, avoid giving echo to the 
vulgar and unmerited prejudice against the Law- 
yers of your country ; wise men will either at- 
tribute it to your ignorance, or to something more 
discreditable to your character. The legal prac- 
titioners of England are acknowledged to be the 
most respectable class of Lawyers in Europe, and 
wUl bear a fair comparison with any other learned 
body at home/' 

We beg the reader^s indulgence for this lengthy 
paragraph, spoken aside during the resumption 
of Mr. Mark's address. Speeches are mortal, as 
those that utter them, and must sooner or later 
have an end. 

The fatigue of the Preacher and people had 
gradually waxed mutual and exhausting, as the 
former at length concluded, quoting a passage 
which he had thrice vociferated before — 

** Lastly, 1 have shown you, in the words of 
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an able and devoted minister of the day — * that 
the Church of England destroys more souls than 
she saves ; has always been the great stumbling- 
block in the way of national piety^ and therefore 
every godly man must heartily pray and wish for 
its downfall ;' and now, if there be any of you that 
wish to know the cure of all these evils, and the 
acceptable method of doing the religious business 
of the nation, and the certain plan for securin' 
effectual preachers of the Gospel, and keeping 
'em as such, and the infallible antidote against 
priestly pride, and a bilious * irehearkye' — I in- 
vite you to attend at the Manor Hall next Sab- 
bath morning and evening, when and where I 
shall deliver a course of two lectures on * the 
Voluntary System/ So far we've demolished 
the Church, on Sabbath next we'll build up the 
Tabernacle." He then added, in a lower, and 
more commercial tone, as if announcing the ad- 
journment of an auction — ^** Public service will 
commence at half-past ten in the morning, and at 
six at night/' 

The Preacher made an awkward obeisance to 
his auditory, turned round with a look of con- 
scious triumph at the Rectory, and appearing 
refreshed by the sight, suddenly turned again to 
the people, and proposed a parting hymn. He 
plucked a greasy-covered, voluminous hymn-book 
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from his pocket, and annoanced the hymn by 
the words " let us praise" ^but I forbear re- 
peating that awful name, profaned by such a 
scene. Gentian caught no more of the words 
than the lines recited by the Preacher in an am- 
biguous tone of Yoice, combining the drone of a 
bagpipe with the precatory whine of a mendi- 
cant — ^which ran thus — 

'' No Jewish rites nor Popisb sleights 

Prophane our sanctaarv ; 
Oar siteeples are the moantain heights, 

Oar dome the concave skj ! 
Oar hearts conceive their form of prayer. 
No other yormf are welcome there !" 

The hymn was strange to the Yillagers, the 
tune was stranger still ; none but his two friends 
from the neighbouring town could accompany the 
precentor ; nevertheless, he exerted his lungs to 
the utmost, and as he stood upon his perch, con- 
Yulsing his throat with its Yociferous out-pour- 
ings, he resembled in no small degree that do- 
mestic bird, whose natiYC crow of triumph or de- 
fiance is not nnfrequently heard in the curtained 
dawn of the morning, screeching as if it were 
ennged with the insensibility of a slumbering 
irorld! 

At the commencement of the singing, the 
fvteraa official of the tombs was seen to throw 
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aside his spade, feel in his pocket for a key, ap- 
ply it to the belfry-door, enter, and lock himself 
in from within the tower — in two minutes more 
the curfew bell, ringing the old tune — *^ Go to 
bed, Tom— Go to bed, Tom,"— rang with a vio- 
lence and depth of tone that no one thought was 
in the old bell before. 

This accompaniment so effectually disorgan- 
ised the melody of the singers just beneath it, 
that after one or two ineffectual efforts on the 
part of the crowd to get in at the door and stop 
it, the hymn was abruptly concluded. Mr. Gen- 
tian stepped beside the door of the tower, and 
threatened to prosecute any sacrilegious attempt 
at breaking into the belfry, and with a secret 
smile at the old sexton's ingenious protest against 
the sectarian harmony, remained beneath the 
tower until the multitude had quietly disperse^, 
and the Preacher had retired, leaning on the arm 
of Mr. Antony Coke. 

It was a characteristic coincidence, that the 
same night was destined to see the opening of a 
new beer-shop in the village. During the late 
Squire's life- time he had always influence enough 
to prevent one. On the very day of his death 
one of Antony Coke's tenants set about convert- 
^ ing his cottage into one of these wretched recep- 
tacles of vice and iniquity, and on the night of 

I 2 
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his burial^ much to the scandal and indignation of 
the qniet old village Inn, the beer-shop was open- 
ed in form, and the first toast they drank in it 
was the united health of the Rev. Isaiah Marks 
and Mr. Coke. Their conduct had prevented 
the Rector inviting them to join the funeral 
guests at the Rectory; but Messrs. Coke and 
Marks spent a long and merry evening together 
in the deserted hall of Hawthorn Bale Manor. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PRESENTIMENT — A PAINFUL DISCLOSURE — CON- 
SISTENT CHURCHUEMBERSHIP^ AND NOYELTT 
MAJOR. 



We must hasten over a period of three months 
following the events recorded in the last chapter. 
Mr. Marks commenced a series of Sunday preach- 
ing at the Hall^ and the novelty of the thing 
drew considerahle crowds of the villagers, es- 
pecially to his night service, when the Charch 
was closed. The Rector continued steady to his 
duty, and persevered in preaching the Gospel from 
the pulpit, and illustrating the truth, and power, and 
charity of it in his exemplary life. He never al- 
luded to the new Preacher, though his affection- 
ate heart mourned in secret over the defection of 
several of his flock, some of whom were hound 
to him hy years of personal kindness and pas- 
toral benefactions. 

Time, that grows a balm to heal the deepest 
wounds, had slowly and in part reconciled poor 
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Clara Courtney to her desolate orphanhood, and 
the shock which for a season had unsettled her 
reason, had yielded to the kind and skilful treat- 
ment of her medical attendant, and the tender 
and unremitting attention of her friends at the 
Rectory. Much to their regret and disappoint- 
ment she had persisted in removing to a beauti- 
ful cottage of her own, in the lower part of the 
village, where, as she said, she *^ might indulge 
her lonely sorrows, without constantly taxing the 
sympathies of her friends." The old house- 
keeper of the Hall accompanied her to her re- 
treat, and they lived secluded and alone, with 
the few occasional exceptions of a visit to the 
Rectory. 

The extent of the duplicity with which Mr. 
Antony Coke had been acting for some years 
with regard to his pastor, may be estimated by 
the perusal of some extracts from the following 
letter, addressed to him by Dr. E^hcol : — 

« Dear Sir, 

" I agree with youi late proposal. If Mr. 
Marks is disposed to sell the estate of Hawthorn 
Dale to myself as principal mortgagee, I am 
willing to pay off your own mortgage — the trifling 
mortgage of Mr. Steers— the note-of-hand in Mr. 
Gentian's possession, and will settle the arrears 
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oftythes of underwood alleged to be due to the 
Rector^ by arbitration between us. If there 
should be any balance accruiug afterwards to Mr. 
Marks as heir-at-law^ I am willing to give him^ 
in lieu of it, an annuity of £4D., upon condition 
of his settling in Hawthorn Dale, as a minister 
of my own persuasion, to facilitate which scheme 
I will undertake to build him a sufficient place of 
worship, the pew-rents of which shall be appro- 
priated to him in augmentation of stipend." 



Then follows, among other inducements to 
Mr. Marks — 

« We must bring over the few electors to our 
interest," &c. &c. " As the variance in our politi- 
cal and religious creeds will necessarily pre- 
clude any possible harmony between myself and 
the Rector, not to mention a more remote ground 
of complaint against him," &c. ^* I shall make no 
secret of my intentions, but forward him a copy 
of this letter," &c. &c. " I could wish to have 
avoided this collision with a relative, but — " &c. 
"All my life long 1 have set my heart upon the re- 
covery of Hawthorn Dale Manor, whose Lords 
have been the heads of my family," &c. &c. 

» « « « « « « 



12(1 



^ JU k <aaj whMm Ife bat ««lib t2i2t Hr. 
Xaifkf Lss ttade » lia^iiar SaanreTy ia reier- 
(xee to iJbe bilie liusdiT at iLe Hail, of vliic^ bqr 

On tbe ewema^ of die annral of ll»e abore 
€pifdc> Hie KeeUft and his £uiiO j sat eooTeissif 
widi dbdr freqpeni and erer veleome fisest, Mr. 
Geotian, on the saljeet then ni^ermost in tiieir 
Hbooi^tB — poor Clara Comtnej^s illness^ wiio, 
witbio the last few days, had been again confined 
lo her chamber. 

The Rector had manj anxions dionghts that 
troubled hito^ in reference to the recent invasions 
of bb parL^hy and the general signs of the times. 
He foresaw that evil days were in store for the 
Cbarch^ and that himself and his family would 
probably be involved in her calamities ; bnt his 
anxieties on public and personal grounds did not 
prevent bis deep sympathy on behalf of the poor 
orphan, whom be had long regarded as a daugh- 
ter, and whose name he always included in his 
prayers. 

As he sat that evening in the midst of his 
family, they remarked in him an absence of that 
cheerfulness that usually distinguished him, and 
which made him in another sense besides the 
father, " the life of his domestic circle." A 
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weight of care^ foreboding, dejection, or call it 
what yon please, brooded like a waking night-mare 
upon his mind ; and who that has survived the 
buoyant, irresponsible spring-tide of youth, has not 
experienced at intervals that indefinite conscious- 
ness of some impending evil, which we call pre- 
sentiment^ and which is the instinctive prophecy 
of the soul, preparing us, as if in mercy, for our 
approaching trial ! The older we grow in 
years and experience, the more afflictive is 
the effect of presentiment, perhaps because we 
seldom were deceived by its impressions. This 
ambiguous prophecy of the sensations we 
ordinarily saw fulfilled in some subsequent 
event, whose arrival alike reminded us of the 
shadow it had cast before it, and explained to us 
the strange composure with which we found 
ourselves enabled to encounter it. 

In the meantime, the impressions of presenti- 
ment are occasionally so palpable, that they in- 
flict upon us in no small degree the actual misery 
of suspense, aggravated by our ignorance of the 
quality or source of the expected evil. It haunts 
us like a ghost in all our movements, baffling 
every effort to shake off its grim companionship. 
If social intercourse and the presence of friendly 
faces divert for a moment the current of our 
thoughts, we find them ever and anon relapsing 
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into the despotic melanclioly, till we are goaded 
on to a kind of suicidal wish to know the worst ; 
compounding by a sharp present pang, like.a sur- 
gical operation, for the indefinite amount of con- 
tinued sufifering. 

Such a kind of sadness in those we love is apt 
to be infectious, and, therefore, no wonder that 
the circle at the Rectory, having detected the 
altered mien of their revered relation, should have 
sympathised in silence with his unrevealed, yet 
obvious distress. Their respect for his wisdom, 
and confidence in his affection, withheld them from 
any curious inquiry into the cause of his dejec- 
tion ; 'twas very strange, they all suspected he 
had none to tell them, or they were sure he 
would have mentioned it without their asking 
him. 

Mr. Gentian made several efforts to enliven 
the desponding party by his intelligent conver- 
sation ; but it was an evident effort on his part, 
as it was evidently unsuccessful. A positive 
ground of sorrow pre-occupied the benevolent 
heart of the latter, connected with the case of 
Clara Courtney. He felt himself in a difficulty, 
and longed for his pastor's counsel ; yet a mo- 
tive of professional delicacy had hitherto com- 
pelled his silence. 

About a week since, he had made a painfiil 
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discovery, which, for the worthiest reasons, he 
felt constrained to lay before his minister. He 
resolved to do so that evening. An opportunity 
shortly occurred, as the ladies withdrew, and a 
few minutes after young Geoffrey Eshcol followed 
them, and was presently seen leaving the house, in 
the direction of Clara Courtney's cottage. 

Gentian looked after him with an uneasy, 
pained expression, and then ventured the re- 
mark — 

**Poor dear Geoffrey has staked his heart on 
a cast die, I fear. I presume, my dear sir, your 
noble boy's attachment to poor Miss Courtney is 
no secret to you ?" 

" No, Gentian," replied the Rector, " I have 
no secrets with my children, and I believe they 
have no secret with me. I have always accustom- 
ed them to make their first confidants of their 
parents. Geofirey has my sanction to his suit, 
but I question if he has the lady's. In either 
case it will doubtless be wisely and graciously or- 
dered for his good, for I think Geoffrey is a 
serious youth.'* 

" God only knows the heart !" solemnly replied 
Gentian, ^' we know not our own, much less the 
hearts of others ; but if I know my own heart, I 
sincerely wish my young friend's happiness, nor 
less so that of our orphan lady ; but I fear a 
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winding-sheet will be required for her, or ever 
sbe needs a wedding garment! Sbe bas but 
one bope, tbat I can see."* 

" And wbat is tbat hope, dear Gentian ?" anx- 
iously inquired the Rector," — wbat is your mean- 
ing ? 

The Surgeon replied — 

<< It is a sad communication, sir, I baYe to 
make, and I am glad of the present opportunity 
to relieYe my mind of a responsibility tbat op- 
presses me. To yourself alone, as the minister 
of Christ in this parish, I feel bound to make 
known a secret I have discoYered. Your gentle 
spirit will * temper the wind to the shorn lamb,' 
nor suffer you to judge harshly of a poor stricken, 
and scarcely conscious mourner, when I inform 
you, that the series of calamities and bitter trials 
sbe bas endured baYe proved too much for her, 
and Clara Courtney is slowly destroying herself 
with a most fatal, though fascinating poison !" 

" Poison \*^ exclaimed the Rector, with a look 
of alarm. 

" Too true," continued Gentian, " I had long 
suspected, since her last bereaYement, that there 
was something too deeply dejected in her de- 
meanour to arise from the purely natural action 
of mental grief. I baYe often of late recalled to 
mind a saying of my sainted mother, in reference 
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to the family at the Hall. You rememher the 
Squire's father and mother, and the mode in 
which they lived with them, until a year or two 
hefore the death of Mrs. Bellamy Courtney. It 
was a grievous flaw in the character of the Squire, 
of which he was not convinced till it was too late, 
that he uniformly treated his parents with filial 
irreverence. The children followed his example, 
and the poor old folks, for years before their death, 
were the jests of the whole family, except of the 
then little Clara. The aged people felt it acutely, 
and when they died bequeathed the whole rem- 
nant of their property to Clara — calling her, as if 
to imply she was their only one, their * daughter 
Clara' — alleging as the motive of their partiality, 
the dutiful respect and tenderness with which 
she had dealt with them. They said no more to 
inculpate the rest ; but from that time the Squire 
was smitten with remorse, and to^ake some small 
atonement to his parents' memory, he treated all 
the aged people of the village with a marked 
gentleness and favour, and made the favoured 
grandchild a favourite of his own. At this period 
the whole family were alive. When death began 
his ravages among them my mother said — *I 
should not much wonder, though I trust the judg- 
ment may be averted, if a severe mortality should 
befal the Courtneys, to vindicate the disrespect 
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with which they treated their aged parents. I 
have known many a case in which God has fear- 
ftiUy visited with untimely deaths the violation of 
the commandment, * Honour thy father and mo- 
ther, that thy days may he long in the land /' ' 
Need I add, as if in fulfilment of my mother's 
prophecy, all the family are dead, except that 
sweet girl, who seems alone to have inherited the 
parental hlessing, and may her ^ days he long in 
the land !^ this promise is her only hope, and the 
one hope to which 1 have alluded." 

The Rector listened with painful interest, hut 
he was not satisfied as to the dreadful hint which 
had escaped the Doctor's lips, and, therefore, 
anxiously inquired — 

" But you alluded to poison ; did you speak in 
a figure, or meant you some terrible fact? What 
did you mean. Gentian ?" 

" Alas ! then, wy dear sir, it is that you may 
expostulate with her as a Christian minister, and 
employ your personal and official influence to 
save her, that I reveal to you my decided convic- 
tion that the calamities of her family have driven 
her to seek relief from her multiplied sorrows in 
the use of opium. Opiates are the secret source 
of the popularity of the quack medicines of the 
day, and Clara has become unconsciously their 
victim. The leprous pallor of her cheek — the 
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sleepy dejection of her eyes — the sighs that es- 
cape her hosom every other hreath she draws, as 
if hreathing were a burthen — the prostration of 
all energy and life — the torpid melancholy that, 
like the spell of an evil spirit, stagnates her young 
blood, and makes her more like her statue than 
herself — all these concurrent symptoms have con- 
vinced me of the fact, that she is poisoning her 
life with opium." 

The Kector heard no more ; he took his hat 
and sallied forth to the village, towards Clara's 
residence, and on the road met the postman, who 
delivered to him Dr. Eshcol's letter. 

Its contents explained to the Rector the drift 
of his late presentiment. " Evil days are before 
me and mine," he mentally ejaculated, " but the 
Divine will be done !" 

It was a singular reaction of feeling, but the 
first impression of the Rector after he had read 
his uncle's letter was one of actual relief; the 
pressure of suspense was removed from his spirit, 
and his first sensation realised something similar 
to that which the Psalmist has described — " My 
soul has escaped, as a bird from the fowler." 

With a lighter heart, indicated by an increased 
rapidity of footsteps, the man of faith pursued his 
journey on his errand of evangelical compassion, 
resolved to commit, without a doubt or murmur. 
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the cause of himself and his dear ones to His gra- 
cious charge, " who keepeth all our bones, so 
that not one of them is broken." 

It came to pass with Job Eshcol what has of- 
ten proved to be the experience of others under 
similar circumstances, he had suffered more in 
the anticipation than in the actual trial ; the pre- 
sentiment had exhausted half the bitterness of the 
event ; the shadow was darker than the cloud 
which forecast it. 

What transpired in the interview between the 
Minister and his patient is not to be recorded 
here ; that it was a painful scene on both sides 
cannot be questioned ; that the better principles 
which the Rector had early implanted in the mind 
of his spiritual child and God-daughter prevail- 
ed, may be inferred from the fact, that on the 
following day Clara Courtney was carefully re- 
moved from the cottage, and took up her perma- 
nent abode at the Rectory. 

It was now that Mr. Eshcol called aside his 
son, and solemnly laid it in charge upon him to 
desist wholly from prosecuting his suit, adding — 

" It will be a trial to thee, my dearest boy, but 
it may be useful. God grant it may be the 
heaviest ever destined to befal thee !" 

" I had intended," Geoffrey replied, ** to have 
postponed my poor overtures to Miss Courtney 
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until her year of mourning was ended. My 
heart misgives me as to any hope of her; she is 
so immeasurably my superior, that the disappoint- 
ment seems but a just penalty on my presumption. 
I shall obey your injunction to the letter, my 
dear sir, — I would not be the means of driving her 
again from the Rectory !" 

At this moment, the servant ushered into the 
library our old friend, farmer Steers. The honest 
yeoman, one of the '^ ancien regime," had come 
to consult his minister in a matter wherein he 
felt a distrust of the lawyer. Many a promising 
law-suitj which had excited the sanguine expec- 
tations of neighbour Antony, had been strangled 
in the birth by the pacific influence of the Rec- 
tor. Hence had arisen, years ago, a rankling 
dislike in the mind of the latter towards the indi- 
vidual who intercepted his business, <^ quite ofi^ 
eiously" as Mr. Coke had once been tempted to 
observe in the hearing of Malachi Chymes, and 
who might have made mischief by repeating it, had 
he not made a slight variation in the version, 
which produced the opposite effect of ordinary 
variations, in softening rather than aggravating 
the report. Malachi Chymes sagaciously deposed 
to the fact, that " Mr. Coke said the Rector in- 
terfered wi' people's qu'arrels * officially ;* " which 
error, by a strange coincidence, had this advan- 

K 
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tage oTer the origiiud remark, that it was the 
troth. The Rector's influence rejoiced to exert 
itself in that character, of which his Dirine Mas- 
ter said — ^Blessed are the peace-makers, for 
Aej shall he called the children of God ;" and 
longmaj snch mediators occupy their posts of 
peace in the merry villages of England ! 

^Mr. Eshcol, sir/' began farmer Steers, as 
soon as they found themselves alone, ^ I be in 
some trouble, I doubt. Ye will tak' notice, that 
in the poor Squire's lifetime I lent him the vally 
of two hoonderd pounds, at 5 per cent, on a mort- 
gage o' the farm I hold. Master Coke made the 
dokaments atween us, but 'twor never paid, in- 
terest nor principal, these two years ; but I could 
oa' trouble the Squire, as had been so gracious 
wi' me and mine, and out of whose land 1 had 
ploughed the guineas l.ke, so 1 e'en left it wi' him. 
But now he's dead and gone, and the 'state's got 
back to the old family, I thought I'd get yer 
Reverence to spake a word for me wi' Doctor 
Eshcol, an he comes to the Hall thLi week." 

"Ah, neighbour!" replied the Rector, **I 
have no more inflaence with my Uncle than your- 
self; my mediation might do you more harm than 
good. My Uncle of late years has become a 
Dissenter, and one of a class bitterly opposed to 
the Church." 
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« Nay, sir !" exclaimed honest Steers, in amaze- 
ment, " a Squire turn Nonconformist ! who ever 
heered o' sich a thing! how some men will 
squander their dignity ; hut that accounts for 
Master Coke's politics. He's offered to get me 
the money, in case I'll jine Mi. Marks. But, 
say:^ I, no, Master Coke, a person as can't rule a 
hoss, ain't fit to rule Christians. I'll never be- 
long to Mr. Marks while there's a gentleman 
born and bred, in the field, as knows how to ride 
soberly and steadily through the parish, settin' 
a good example on hossback as well as afoot." 

** Hush, hush, friend Steers," mildly ri^plied 
the Hector, smiling, '< a man may be a good 
Christian, though an indifferent horseman. I 
trust you have far other and higher grounds of 
objection to Mr. Mark's or any other person's 
persuading you to separate yourself from the 
Church of Christ." 

** 1 don't know what to answer them, sir; they're 
both on me, and its true 1 badly want my money 
jist now, would you take it anyways personal like, 
if 1 jist yielded to 'em for a few Sundays, till 
Master Coke has settled wi' me ?" 

" My dear friend," the Rector answered, " this 
is not a mere personal matter of offence to an 
humble and unworthy minister of the Gospel like 
myself. If you leave < the body,' I should fear 

K 2 
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you leave 'the head/ if the Apostles' figure 
be a theological fact ; and you know that the 
poetry of Scripture is truth. When St. Jude 
would describe some carnally-minded persons of 
his day he said — * These be they who separate 
themselves, sensual, having not the Spirit/ It 
is awful language ; and whether you incur the 
character by joining the lectures or not, I will 
not take upon me to decide ; but I will say, that 
if you remain in the Church, you do not incur 
it. Thus you perceive, my friend, if it be doubt- 
ful whether you commit the sin of schism in 
leaving the Church, there is no doubt that you 
avoid it by remaining in her, and by living in the 
spirit and frame of mind which her doctrine en- 
joins. 

" Could'nt I meet it this way, sir/* anxiously in- 
quired the Farmer, ^< attend Church as usual 
morning and noon, and show myself at 'the 
meetin' at night. You know there's no service 
in Church at that hour, and I canna be said to 
separate myself then ?" 

" Nay/' replied the Rector, " it is not main- 
taining the unity of the Church to be merely an 
attendant^on her public ordinances ; it is living 
at all times and in all places in spiritual com- 
munion with her, and in such a communion as a 
marriage is — 'forsaking all other and keeping 
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only uDto her, as long as ye both shall live !' 
You are to act in the spirit of Abraham — * to cast 
out the bond-woman and her son, for the son of 
the bond- woman shall not be heir with the son 
of the free !' You will not confound the ^ mem- 
bers of Christ' with those who may be, for aught 
you know^ the members of another body, which is 
not the Church ; and if so, it is the having fel- 
lowship with * the daughters of Moab ;' or it is 
the being ^ unequally yoked together with unbe- 
lievers/ It is more than a secondary form of in- 
fidelity, to reject the scriptural discipliQe of the 
Church. Your question, whether you may on 
occasions attend in other places of worship, which 
may or may not be the places which God has 
chosen, reminds me of the request of the poor 
heathen Naaman to Elisha, which you will see 
in 2 Kings, v. 18. If Naaman had not thought 
it a sin ' to bow down' in another house, he would 
not have asked pardon for it ; whether the pas- 
sage refer, as some think, to what he had done, 
or to what he should do hereafter, to keep terms 
with his master. The prophet gave him no 
sanction." 

<^ But, sir, I really dinna mean to desert the 
Church any the more for attending the meetin' 
BOW and then." 

<<Nay, friend, it is k desertion of the princi- 
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plea of the CliDrch ; though she does not perse- 
cute she cannot countenance divisions and sepa- 
rations from her communion, and even your occa- 
sional worship with the sectaries violates the 
principle of unity as effectually as *he that of- 
fendeth in one point is guilty of all.' Such prac- 
tices, besides tempting the mind of the individual 
to religious vagrancy, has a pernicious effect on 
his brethren, who are either scandalised at it, 
or else induced to join him ; added to which, it is 
an unfaithful complaisance to the sectaries them- 
selves practically to seem to think the guilt of 
schism so indifferent as to be willing to share it 
with them !" 

" Well, sir, I don't know what to say ; but I 
hope to remember your advice. If I thought it 
really and truly would injure the old Church, Fd 
never dream of hearing Mr. Marks/' 

" It will injure yourself ^9 well as the Church, 
my good friend," the Rector rejoined, " it will 
accustom you to think lightly of a sin which cer- 
tainly may be attached to such an act, and which, 
wherever it exists, God has not suffered us to 
esteem a light thing in the teaching of his bless- 
ed word. I can only say to yon, it may be 
perilous to go, but it is certainly safe to stay 
where you are. Do you remember the case of 
poor * Novelty Major,' of Market T . He 
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was originally a Wesleyan Methodist, and con- 
formed to the Church, but left the Church, and 
became an Anabaptist ; afterwards he disagreed 
with the Anabaptists, and seceded to the Inde- 
pendents; from the Independents he migrated 
to the Quakers ; but the separating spirit is more 
easily raised than laid again — he was met a 
few years after among the Swedenborgians, and 
could talk of nothing but the New Jerusalem ; 
for a short season he professed his belief in the 
Scottish theory of a resuscitated Apostleship 
and supernatural gifts ; this exemplary but 
mistaken body retained him scarcely a year, 
when he resolved upon a rational religion, and 
became a Socinian. The spirit of schism hunted 
him down at last into absolute Atheism, and 
^ he died without God and without hope in the 
worid !' " 

"Sir! Sir!" exclaimed Farmer Steers, **I 
never heered o' many o' these people ye spake 
on ; be they ail English ?" 

** They are, friend, and there are many more 
whom 1 have not named ; and it is not a little 
singular, that most of them have adopted a name 
the exact converse of their real character, under 
the mask of which it would almost seem as if 
the spirit of error would veil their respective 
heresies. Thus the Anabaptist teacher, who 



loE^e Ae worid befiere he mas tfe aniy bi^tiaBv 
ittdeallshiiiMeif eEsdnctE^eija ^BaptiaC.^ An- 
ndiertea^ei^wiiogdieimMtd ^/ ii ii^ i ■ r mgnber 
«f die iodj dvisr wbidi he pr8aiiie% m caQed aa 
'bidep»idmt Minwri»T' A tiuzdputf, whose 
ngnlarlj slaii aad ata&d cfpanfniTtj gms 
Aem the apfeazaaee ef aa fncaraatp apa& j, 
aie eaOed 1^ die aiost aieTTaas of all epithets^ 
^ QjEiafcers,' A fevrdi partj, who actaallj &iij 
Aat Krine XJiuij whicit k tasg&t in Script uxcy 
aad whieh, thetefeie, k tile oalj Arae XTaitj, call 
Aena^ea 'Uttitanaaa,' aa if all other Ckan^es 
£d »<9r teaek die TJmtj of God. A fiftk party, 
wboee entbe ceoDomj is at Tariasce widi the 
Eede^astieal system of the Apoerties and Aposto- 
lie Fathers and tlie Cadi<^ Choidi of aU ages, 
eall themselres 'the Aposti^ Chexch.' A axth 
fM^Jf whose pemieioQS prineiples would tend to 
fisorganise die whde system of ciyilised soeteiy^ 
and conrert the world into one hoge pot-house, 
eall themselres ' Socialists.' And a last party, 
who comprise a deplorable schism Jrom the 
Catholic Charch, deliberately nncharcb and ex- 
commonicate the rest of Christendom, by arrogat- 
ing to themselves the exclasive tide of * Catholics,' 
as if their tribe were ail Israel — the corrupted 
member the whole body — or the excrescence 
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the constitution. Some other day I will more 
fblly explain to you these sects, and any others I 
may have omitted, or which may spring up in 
the interval ; for, in this respect, who can tell 
what a day may hring forth P In the meantime 
think of the fate of poor Novelty Major, and 
rememher the melancholy epitaph which our 
worthy Doctor wrote for him — 

*^ Here lie the weary bones of one 
Whose restless unbelief, 
Throagh every creed and form had mn, 
Nor found at last relief. 
Doubting the Church, he next denied ' the Christ,' 
And died, like other worms, an Atheist !" 
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CHAPTEB X. 

CONTAINS SOME MEMORANDA AND UNFINISHED 

SKETCHES. 



It is the policy of an indifferent writer to 
leave a great deal to the imagination of his read- 
ers. In order to expedite our narrative, and 
spare the patience and feelings of the reader, 
we shall dismiss a period of four months succeed- 
ing the events related in the last chapter hy a 
series of simple chronological notes : — 

May 22 — Canvass of the village hy Messrs. 
Marks and Coke — the tenants of the latter join 
the preaching at the Hall First symp- 
toms of ^< itching ears" in the parish ; some of 

the farmers drawn aside Arrival of Mrs. 

Marks and seven little Marks 

June 7 — Failure of the Joint Stock Bank at 

D — ' y and consequent loss of the Rector's 

property, the frugal accumulations of many 
years ! 



Jvly 15 — Conclusion of the Preacher's course 

of lectures on the Voluntary System increase 

of his hearers change of his ministry to the 

Socinian <^ interest" (at the instance of his pa- 
tron, Dr. Eshcol) not understood hy the congre- 
gation. A series of bickerings among the 

neighbours, issuing in divers actions at law 

considerable increase of business in the Attor- 
ney's office. Mr. Coke a more zealous 

Voluntary than ever ; discovers that the pacific 
influence of Church ascendancy is prejudicial to 
^' the liberty of the subject^' in general, and to 
his practice in particular. 

July 30 — A farmer, one of Mr. Marks' hearers, 
feels himself called upon to preach, and commen- 
ces an opposition meeting. Anathemas 

of Mr. Marks on the iniquity of schism, wherein 
he cites the identical passages of Scripture which 
had been applied to his own consequent per- 
secution of his rival, upon whom Mr. Coke serves 

notice to quit. The farmer succeeds in 

forming a third party, in connection with the 
" Brianite" or Ranters' persuasion. 

August 3 — Sale of Bellamy Courtney's remain- 
ing effects at the Hall. Gentian's pur- 
chase of the portraits of the late Squire and 
Clara Courtney, former presents from young 
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Gtf&ey Esho^ and painted bj Mm.- 



Restores the image of the parent to the orphan, 

and retains the latter himself! The nai- 

ratiTe resomed. 

Larry Gentian's filial heart knew the yalne of 
eren an inanimate portrait to them who have 
loyed and lost the originaL Geofl&ey had paint- 
ed a striking miniature likeness of poor Mrs. 
Gentian, some years before her decease, and it 
hnng over the chimney-piece in the Surgeon's 
chamber, where the features oonld catch his eye 
die last object at night ere he sank to sleep and 
dream of her fond memory, and present the first 
UiCt in the morning, that the impression of her 
exemplary worth might abide npon him throagh- 
oat the day. Mothers of England ! how much 
yonr sons and daughters are indebted to yon for 
that gentle and domestic influence, which rears 
the future generations of home-keeping husbands 
and virtuous wives. It is the mother makes the 
home; she is always there. Her duties and 
dignities do not tempt her abroad. The father's 
calliug lies beyond the homestead, and often days 
and nights the interests of hb family thrust him 
an involuntary exile from their society, to do 
battle with the cares and struggles of a strange 
world ; but the mother's privilege is like that of 
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princes, ** she goes not forth to war ;" she rules 
and provides for the welfare of her little realm at 
home, and never leaves the throne of her sweet 
dominion to a deputy or stranger. Mothers of 
England ! when ye are likewise mothers in Israel, 
how glorious is your privilege and title, to hring 
up children unto God — to be accounted the mo- 
ther, the sister, and the spouse of Christ, and 
daughters of the Lord Almighty ! 

Henceforth the pictures of Clara Courtney and 
his mother shared the wall of Gentian's chamber, 
and by the force of association he began at length 
to imagine them as both his own relations — as 
mother and daughter ; and whether it was the 
circumstance of their being both painted by 
the same artist, and in the same sombre dress, 
or whether it was merely Gentian's fancy, we 
may not answer here ; but he thought the pic- 
tures so much alike, that he got into the habit at 
last of considering Clara as a kind of younger 
image of his mother, a sharer, though not a rival, 
in his morning and evening contemplations ; and, 
strange to say, he seemed to love them both as 
equally dead and lost to him ; and whom he there- 
fore dwelt upon, with a kind of melancholy yet 
reverend fondness, becoming such as the Lord 
had taken to himself! Whether his professional 
view of Clara Courtney's state of health had any 
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AmgfmUX — Cader Mwia«» «ir fiid nstesi rf 

iMi to dw^ B^esoe) to weknoK wi^ a neny pea£ 

lfeft<:w£utt^7^ Cofce, ag Ci m c h ir an fa i , f 

#f;fef»fbi!;fealye0ttln»j toiwiKrpvtKedeBtt&at i 
iiiiCefiiMiiUedtiwrlUetor^ ttk povictfdbf t^e I 
Iftller^wttliproCeftMibekiifof^ngkts of die | 

ff Wfc ivioMCer/ Tlieafcore iosdiossij 

moAt mm t4 to wUeo die breadk be t Peeu the 
Hail and ifaeReetorj^aiid oldmatelj compels the 
tUeUjt Uf an a<!ia>D in the Eedesaaticai Courts. 
Judpaent, with cosCs^ pronooDced 
MgMMt him, M i(Mom% : — ^ That it is within the 
Jturt ttifftm^ iA tb« power of the Chmchwardeo 
to ord<fr tbi; ringing of the beUs, with a Tiew to 
praeiiM ihi ring^rn^'^im which last point Coke 
dititig&»a(ni»l)F nnUsAr his defence. 

Augu$t 30— Hp^ial sefvice at the Hall to ce- 
lebrate '' (be iriympbant rescue of a monopolised 
ftttd abuiK*d belfry from the hands of a tyrannical 

fttid excluwlvo hierarchy !" Proposal of a 

'' county piece of plate to Antony Coke, Esq., the 
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disinterested champion and professional martyr 
to the cause of religious liberty !" — ('twas the 
most lucrative job Antony had secured for years.) 

The belfry plate proposal " in hollow 

murmurs dies away." Refusal of the 

Squire to settle the arrears of tythes for under- 
wood unwillingly involves the Rector in another 
law-suit ; Antony Coke's detention of papers left 
in his possession, as agent to the late Squire — 
prevents the production of certain essential proofs 

— and the Rector is again unfortunate. 

A second special service at the Hall, to celebrate 
<< the emancipation of a taxed and groaning un- 
derwood from a burthen alike discouraging to its 

growth and cultivation." (Although it 

will in some measure anticipate the order of 
events, we may as well here group together two 
other similar transactions occurring in the course 
of the present, and before the end of the following 
year, that some of the indigenous fruits of a 
Voluntary principle may be the more convenient- 
ly clustered to the view of the reader). 

0. toher 10 — Rector's refusal to read the ser- 
vice over a child baptised by the Brianite Prea- 
cher involves him in a third law-suit, ultimately 
decided against him. Affords an oppor- 
tunity of reconciliation to the rival Preachers^ 
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and a tbird joint special service in celebration of 
^tbe glorious deliverance of tbe Ecclesiastical 
close boroughs €^ tbe dead from tbe exclasive-bn- 
rial system !" 

March 9 — ^Tbe Rector's request to tbe sur- 
vivors of a deceased Socinian to remove tbe fol- 
lowing profane and blaspbemous epitapb from a 
tomb-stone in tbe parisb Cbnrcbyard unwillingly 
compels bim to a foortb suit in Doctors' Com- 
mons — 

'' No sacrifice I ask the Jew 
Mj native rigbt to claim ; 
Nor rest I, as joar Cbristians do, 
On ao J creature name." 



Tbe inscription was ruled to be too equivocal 
to sustain tbe plea <^ tbat it subverted tbe Chris- 
tian faitb of tbe land/' and tbe Reverend plaintiff 

was again non-suited. A fourtb special 

service in celebration of *^ tbe immortal exten- 
sion of tbe sacred rigbts of conscience to tbe 
dead as well as tbe living !" Grand din- 
ner at tbe Hall, attended by three ministers of 
three different denominations ! and Antony Coke, 
Esq. to present tbe latter gentleman with a splen- 
didly bound copy of ** Minutes of the famous 
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Conference of Ministers at Manchester/' subpoe^ 
rifled m the great cause of manufacturers versus 

agriculture, Antony (having sold his lands) 

expresses his conviction of the expediency of ap- 
plying the Voluntary Principle to agricultural 
produce^ and that the liberty of the suhject would 
be incomplete till every man bought his bread 
at his own price, and the rental of estates 
was voluntarily fixed by a ballot of proposing 

tenants. Squire dissents from the latter 

proposition. 

• 

April 1 — Triennial meeting of parishioners to 
grant what had been substantially a voluntary 
rate for the trifling expenses of the Church. 
Church-rates had been long ago abolished every- 
where, except in remote and quiet Hawthorn 
Dale, where Hsi&form of a rate, voluntary in 
every sense of the word, had been still retained. 

■■ The oratory of the Socinian, seconded 

by the vehemence of the Brianite, supported by 
the combined forces of their respective adherents, 
and led by the influence of Mr. Coke, defeats the 
friends of the Church, leaving them, after an ex- 
hibition of the gratuitous bitterness of their op- 
ponents, jt<5/ where they were; i. e,y the real 
Voluntaries paid their usual proportions, with a 
subscription extra to cover the defalcations of the 

L 
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tnvoluntaiies. Just reflection of the Rec- 
tor — " We have received the natural penalty of 
compromise in the ultimate failure of the scheme 
to which it applied. If the Chorch herself had 
not suicidally shifted her reliance from the se- 
curity of the law to the note-of-hand professions 
of the Voluntaries, the concession of the right 
would not have involved the fate of the principle. 
As it is, she opened her gate to their stalking- 
horse, incredulous of the ambushed hostility to 
which she had betrayed herself. In my expe- 
rience. Voluntary rates have never succeeded 
where the legal appeal has failed. The compro- 
mise is not a treaty, but a truce — a time to take 
breath, in order to a more decisive renewal of the 
contest. The Voluntaries first asked, *let us 
pay of our own free will ;' it was unadvisedly 
conceded — ^we put a weapon into their hands, and 
then wondered that they smote us with it. Ex- 
pediency may postpone the rights, btU cannot in- 
demnify the sacrifice of principle ; it is the ex- 
change of the abiding birthright for the transient 
mess of pottage ; it is a constructive form of 
error as evanescent as the nature of its original; 
misconception attains a short-lived currency, till 
its imposture is detected; but principle and truth 

are the contemporaries of immortality /" 

We return to the narrative. 
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The Rector and Dr. £shcol had never met, 
even by accident. It was said the latter lived 
uncomfortably in his family, and this report had 
induced the Christian heart of Job Eshcol to seek 
the more earnestly opportunities of reconciliation 
with his relative ; but all his overtures were 
coldly repulsed. Pecuniary embarrassments ad- 
ded their weight of care to the already burthened 
heart of our exemplary friend ; but the severest 
trials to which his meek spirit was subjected, 
arose from the vituperations with which he was 
continually assailed in the several journals of 
the county. They denounced him as " a litigious, 
bitter tyrant, ruining his parishioners with law- 
suits, and in constant warfare with his neigh- 
bours." Even the papers which agreed with 
him in political views " deprecated his propensity 
to litigate." Poor Job Eshcol ! who had never 
had a quarrel or action-at-law with any human 
being in his life, but whose conciliating character 
and influence had literally ^' kept the peace" in 
Hawthorn Dale, throughout the entire parish, for 
upwards of thirty years 1 He a litigant ! because 
he had been driven to the Law as the only means 
of self-defence ! 

He found it true indeed in his own experience, 
that when sorrows come " they come not singly, 
but in battalions." "We forbear entering minute- 

L 2 
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ly into the severe distress which the foregoing 
series of events must have inflicted upon the at« 
tached family of the Rector. True, they one 
and all essayed to maintain a cheerful, unrepin- 
ing demeanour in the presence of poor Clara 
Courtney, who was now recovering her health, 
and, in some degree, her spirits. The sanctify- 
ing influence of religion had taught her resigna- 
tion, and led her to hemoan more deeply her 
impatience and unfaithful refuge under her trials 
than the trials themselves. If for a season she 
had been tempted to have recourse to **the 
broken cisterns, which could hold no water," 
she had now learned, in the tender yet faithful 
discipline of the man of God, under whose roof 
she sojourned, to seek relief at " the well of water 
springing up unto eternal life.'* Though the fa- 
mily at the Rectory endeavoured to keep their 
domestic troubles secret from their beloved in. 
mate, yet many and serious were the commun- 
ings held between Geoffrey and his father, after 
all the rest had retired to rest. Communings 
which were repeated and received in earnest 
sympathy by Mrs. Eshcol from the Rector, and 
by Miss Eshcol from her brother. 

It was resolved at once to reduce the family 
expenditure. The next day the Rector was dis- 
^^-P*^^®^ secretly to town, where he disposed of 
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the whole of the family plate^ the books, and 
pictures, aud every article of furniture which 
was not an absolute necessary to their comfort. 
Deeply did the good man feel the burthen upon 
his conscience — that he was in debt — that he 
could not comply with the precepts — " owe no 
man any thing/' — "render unto all their dues." 
He felt that one important branch of Christian 
morals was practically excluded from his minis- 
try, and he laboured hard to redeem himself 
from his liabilities. 

We scarcely know a more painful spectacle 
than that of a clergyman in debt — a man of God 
liable at any moment, at the caprice of his cre- 
ditors, to be roughly withdrawn from his labours, 
and cast into prison. The evil of the example is 
fearful ; it affords a sanction, as far as his influ- 
ence extends, to the selfishness of extravagance, 
and to the virtual dishonesty of living beyond our 
means. It will be admitted, that the cases of 
clerical insolvency are extremely rare ; certainly 
far more so than in any other equally numerous 
class of the community. This is as it should be. 
No sacrifice, short of Christian principle, is too 
great to avert this evil. " Rather than violate 
the rule, ' owe no man anything/ " said an old 
friend of the writer, " I would live on the diet 
of the Poor-law, which is all that belongs to me 
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SO long as I am in debt. The law decrees the 
pauper's allowance to the most unworthy ; that 
is all I could eat with an appetite, while my heart 
was heavy with the sense of its emharrass- 
ments!'' 

The relief and satisfaction which attends a 
successful effort to extricate ourselves from pe- 
cuniary difficulties, is worth more than any sacri- 
fice hy which it might he secured. 

The old carriage, the only dowry which the 
Rector had received with the poor soldier's daugh- 
ter whom he had wedded ; thouerh that soldier 
was a Major-General — if the gallant Marines, 
whose heroic achievements are rather connected 
with the glories of our national Navy, are to he 
described as military. Be it as it may, Major- 
General D was a veteran, promoted so late in 

life, that to him might have been applied the sen- 
timent of a gallant officer, who, on being con- 
gratulated upon his promotion, with a melan- 
choly jest replied — " They never give the Ma- 
rines a crust of bread until they have no teeth 
left to eat it." Still, the Rector's bride was a 
General's daughter ; and perhaps it was a little 
pride of the old soldier to send her forth from her 
father in a carriage of her own. They had never 
bought another ; and now, like its amiable own- 
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ers, "it had seen better days." It had been 
often repaired and painted, and somewhat re- 
embellished, but its days were numbered now. 
The only use of disposing of it could be to save 
its tax. The horses drew it for the last time as 
the Rector's carriage, to the neighbouring town 

of H ; and it was doomed to be the last 

drive of the Rector's coachman too. The man 
returned at night with a sum of money for the 
sale, scarcely half their value, and, with a heavy 
and unwilling heart, received his discharge on 
the morrow. 

On the overnight honest James disposed his 
now tenantless stables and coach-house in their 
neatest order, and before he retired to rest sought 
a moment's interview with his late master. 

He bowed respectfully as he entered the li- 
brary, and bade the good family adieu. With a 
simplicity not uncommon in that remote district, 
he turned back ere he reached the door, and 
dropping upon one knee, exclaimed — 

** Yer blessin'. Master — I canna take a better 
wi' me ; and ax yerpaxdonfor whatsomever I've 
done amiss !" 

" Go, my dear James," said the Rector, some- 
what moved, " may you find a better master in 
the service of Christ, and at His hands ask and 
receive pardon of your sins. I have none to 
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forgive ; you have been a faithful servant to me, 
and I trust you will be more faithful to our com- 
mon Lord. He will never discharge you from 
His gracious service. You know we should not 
have parted, but for that duty which I owe to 
others. God bless thee, James I *' . 

The sentence was broken off ; the servant re- 
tired, and carried with him into another house- 
hold a character and habits that made him a 
valuable servant as long as he lived. He was a 
fair specimen of what a clergyman's servant 
should be. The character he exhibited in an- 
other family did not reflect upon his training in 
the parsonage. The Rector used to say — "Mi- 
nisters should endeavour more than others to im- 
press religion upon the minds of their domestics. 
We know that the world expects something more 
than ordinary from every one connected, if 1 
may speak it reverently, with * the Holy Family ;' 
and when the world is disappointed in this ex- 
pectation, it invariably blames the Churcb, in- 
stead of recognising in the case of the clergy- 
man's domestic, who may have abused his or her 
opportunity, another proof of the hardness and 
insensibility of the natural, unrenewed heart. It 
is a common adage — ^'nearer the Church, the 
farther from God.' It has been painfully illus- 
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trated in the character of some inmates of cler- 
gymen's families. It should he the pastor's 
care and anxiety that the fault he not laid at his 
own door/' 
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CHAPTEB XL 

SUBMISSION OP THE BECTOR's FAMILY EFFECTS 

OF THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM ON CURATES. 



It is said, ''a man may be known by his 
friends ;" i, e.y their character will assimilate 
with his, because men^ like the beasts^ congregate 
" after their kind." It is also tme, a man may 
be known by his enemiesy because the enmity of 
some characters is inductive praise. Job Esh- 
col's reputation was equally unquestionable, 
whether estimated by the partiality of his friends 
or the injustice of his foes. But it was in the 
sterling worth of his own family that the moral 
image of the father was reflected on his children 
like an inward family likeness. 

It is at this period of our narrative that we 
are called upon to delineate the sustaining effects 
of meek and submissive piety throughout the 
Rector's household. The reader will perhaps 
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acknowledge that we are not inviting his sym- 
pathy to objects altogether unworthy of Chris- 
tian regard. 

Mrs. Eshcol was to her husband what the wife 
was oriffinally designed to be, " a help-meet for 
him." Some wives aggravate the misfortunes of 
their husbands by their selfish murmurs or upbraid- 
ings; but Mrs. Eshcol, without a sigh, save those 
she brep.thed in secret and to God, and without a 
tear, save those which nature wept, to indicate 
it was a trial, and that grace, not apathy, enabled 
her to bear it — at once submitted to " the voice 
of the rod." And as one after another of her 
familiar comforts and conveniences were w^ith- 
drawn from her, as already detailed in the pre- 
ceding chapter, her meek and unrepining spirit 
seemed tuned in unison with theirs of old, who 
" took joyfully the spoiling of their goods, know- 
ing they had in heaven a better and enduring 
substance." 

She reduced her household to two domestics ; 
she had resolved to have retained but one, but 
Archie Heatherwold would not be discharged. 

This young man, now indeed between thirty 
and forty years of age, was an orphan, whom 
Mr. Eshcol had educated in the village school, 
and bred at his own expense, till he was old 
enough to take him into his service. The poor 
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fellow was slightly deformed at his knees, and 
otherwise remarkably repalsiye in his appear- 
ance, being a wild, untameable looking creatore, 
whom nothing seemed likely to domesticate, 
though a kinder heart never beat the pulses of 
hmnanity than that which warmed Archie's 
bosom towards every member of his benefactor's 
family. 

On the day that his beloved mistress broke 
the news to him, that she should be obliged to 
find him another place, he looked at her a dull, 
incredulous look, as if she were only jesting with 
him ; but when he called to mind that his mis- 
tress never jested with her servants ; that, though 
the gracious matron, she never forgot she sat 
beside the head of the household ; he at once be- 
lieved it, and the conviction of the reality stunned 
and overcame him. He mechanically answered 
in a phrase which the habit of receiving favours 
had made familiar to him — <' Thank ye. Madam !" 
at which the good lady faintly smiled. 

" You don't understand me, Archie," said she, 
'< I shall be obliged to find you another place ; we 
are too poor to keep you any longer; we are 
very sorry, Archie." 

« Thank ye. Madam !" 

" Don't be uncomfortable, Archie," rejoined the 
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lady, " you shall not leave us till we have pro- 
cured you another family." 

*' Thank ye, Madam !" 

*^ You need not thank me, my poor Archie ; 
we are as sorry to part with you as you are to 
leave us ; but your Master is in trouble, Archie, 
and we are become poor, as you are." 

« Thank ye. Madam !*' 

" Nay, what's the matter with you, Archie ; 
you look pale and ill ? What ails you, Archie ?" 
inquired Mrs. Eshcol, with sudden earnestness of 
manner, as she perceived her servant's face as- 
sume an ashy, hysteric pallor, as if about to fall 
into a swoon. At length he stammered out — 

" No, my Lady, I'll never leave ye ; I dinna 
want no wages ; and what I've saved in the 
Master's service will keep me for years to come. 
I canna go away, that*s a fact. Where can I 
go an* I leave home ; and what 'ull Master 
Geoffrey do without me (his fondness for Geoffrey 
was his intense master passion) ; ye'll all want me 
— Master — Miss Emily — ^thyself, my Lady — Mas- 
ter Geoflfrey — ye'll all want Archie odd times, and 
I should want ye all. I canna, I vnnna go away, 
my Lady. I'll atop to wait on ye ; I canna wait 
upon ony body else ; I dinna' know their ways. 
Oh, let me stop, — dear, kind Lady, and ye shall 
never ha' to scold poor Archie no more !" 
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Shall we confess it ? the mistress who we have 
just stated never forgot herself with her domes- 
tics hefore^ did so at this crisis. Mrs. Eshcol 
shed tears before Archie's native pathos^ and 
saying, " I will speak to your Master, Archie," 
abruptly left a scene which had become too pain- 
ful for her. 

All that day Archie ate nothkig, and to speak 
truth, the simple housemaid's heart was too full 
for food. 'Twas her first solitary meal since she 
had been deserted by all her fellow-servants. 

The evening grew into night, but the tea- 
things remained upon the kitchen table untasted 
and untouched. Mary sat by the fire, her eyes 
looking for an excuse to fall a weeping, and her 
heart evidently ready to second any movement 
that way. Ever and anon she cast a look over to 
Archie, who sat moody and abstracted in the 
opposite corner, as if she wondered he did not 
say something. 

She did not know what to say herself, and 
seemed to think it hard that Archie should be in 
the like predicament. She began to think him 
selfish in his sorrow, that he should keep it all to 
himself. She was sure she was as ill at ease as 
he was, and he might have seen it, she thought, 
if he chose to look at her. But there he sat, 
with his eye steadfastly fixed upon the window, 
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as if watching the evening shades that were clos- 
ing gently the curtains of heaven upon the repose 
of nature, as if they would not wake the flowers 
and early birds already asleep and worn out by 
the rude storm which had troubled them through- 
out the day. 

At length poor Mary broke the spell upon 
their speech by venturing the remark — 

" Why don't ye take yer tea, Archie ?" 

" Why don't you ?" he replied. 

" I don't want any," said she. 

" Neither do I," was the answer, and another 
pause of considerable duration ensued, when 
Archie at last broke out into a faint whistle of 
the old Sunday School air he had caught from 
Geofl&rey's flute — 

" Here we meet in grief and pain, 
Here we meet, to part again ; 
In heaven we part no more."-i- 

It died away into a plaintive note, so piteous 
and heart-broken that it filled Mary's eyes as she 
said — 

<^ Dinna' whistle that way, Archie, I canna' 
bear to hear thee. 1 did na' think a body could 
whistle a tear; 'twas more like crying nor 
music." 

"Mary," replied he, "I canna' get it onto' 
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my thoughts, an' they should send me away. I 
would I could feci somethin^ else here, Maiy. 
Strike me, will ye ? a good blow or two mayhap 
^ud do me good ; it 'uU change my feelin' may- 
be, and anythin's better nor what I feel here !^ 
laying his hand upon his heart. 

'^ Hush, Archie !" replied the simple maiden, 
is that the way we've learned to bear the hand 
of God ? I've been tryin' to pray for poor miasos 
and the family, and actilly thought it did me 
good ; go and try theeself, Archie." 

*' I have, I have I" he answered eagerly. ^ I 
bin prayin' to be allowed to stop ; but I canna' 
sec my way clear. Somethin' tells me I ought 
to go an* the master bids me ; why should Archie 
burthen them ? It is thb makes me heart-broke, 
an' I maun go and leave Master Geo&ey !" 

** Lot us trust for better days, Archie ; yon 
nocd na' go far from the village." 

** III go none out on it ; IH work on the 
Rfctx>iy fann, if Master Steers 'oil hire me, and 
«)omo ono I know of 'ull be the better for poor 
Arrhio s savings yet, before he dies, Uess him !" 

Th^ foro^ing hnmble-hfe qiisode wifl aerve 
h> in^Jk'^t^ in ^due measure how « the leaven*' 
^0Kfi$(i4i»ilT in the he^ids of the hoosdioU had 
** >^«^\TW^I tW wh^'' fiuttihr* 
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first object that meets our eye is the yenerable 
Rector, reading the sacred Yolume, and the pas- 
sage that first falls apon our ear should be graven 
on the heart of godly misfortune — 

" / Jiave been young ^ and tww am old, yet 
saw I never the righteous forsakeny nor his seed 
begging their bread'* 

The conversation turned upon the prospects 
of young Geo£&:ey ; he had that evening, with an 
aching heart, communicated to his father his de- 
sire not to return to Oxford, as, indeed, under the 
present pressure of the Rector's difficulties, that 
seemed impossible. Mr. Eshcol felt constrained 
to assent to the proposal — ^perhaps felt relieved 
that it had not emanated from himself. It was 
finally determined upon, and on the morrow's 
post an advertisement was forwarded to the 
" Ecclesiastical Gazette^' seeking employment 
as a family tutor for an under-graduate of the 
University of Oxford, 

On that night none of the party seemed 
to be particularly under the influence of despon- 
dency. Considering all things that had happen- 
ed, and that seemed to threaten them, they were 
a remarkably cheerful group. The secret was, 
each, unconscious of the other, was playing a 
part, and making an effort for the rest. The 
consequence was, they all so far succeeded, that 

M 
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<%K!i ^ne aattereri mnrnm — goor 

iisai 'ipsR^VPsi. the wbote-; and noiie 

tile 'Common, wne bj aoy indbridnsd. ctaiiii. 

j .^bail -TPe «f diar it was at dii» pmod. 

fikCki aet wa* pawcff, afaoiiiiim^ txtiiea^. aod 
fimMot^ rim BevaauBs of die Cton^ to 
prtace dieoL m aa afleyrf «fagnM* of TtaAmaf 
«ini»tum ? ETerr pazxiiL was left to au|i|iiii : fc hm 
"iwn miniigr the heat wssf tiie^ caaid ; the wTihIii 
natioawaecofidaiiiiedata bJaw to die TaiimfiKj^ 

It^ 00 part <)f aor brnmeaK in dis nazxalEve 
t(^ fflmneesrte die addresK^ of condokiKe whick 
w«»re n!Cf»Ted by some of die CLerzy — ^e inao- 
U»tic trininph which waa cdehiaced qtet odiezs — 
thii ^khuobite ram. ni die gzeat majontj of die or- 
dtftr — die immediate yacadoa of aome duxraanda 
^f Chtxrehea in remote districta — die 6c<- 
qivmt recnTrence of an arrest of clergjnien. mir- 
inipeetedlj myolred ia debt — the gradual liae 
and «rtabliahiiieat of an inferior^ iil-edncatedy and 
oninfloeDtlal elaas of paririi priests, as the ge- 
w^ mle of the rural districts and the low sob- 
Qrfw of towns — enough that we describe the ef- 
fect in one Tillage^ in poor Hawthorn Dale, and 
bid the reader ^ex una disee omnes^ 

In the present exhaosted state of the Hector's 
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finances^ this last act consummated his rain. He 
had already parted with most articles of value 
he had possessed^ and had reduced his late lia- 
hilities it is true to a comparatively trifling sum, 
and, as far as he was aware, that was the whole ; 
hut he was now wholly destitute of any source of 
income, and, like many of his brethren, in danger 
of arrest for even the paltry debt, which to him 
was far from inconsiderable. This cruel, and of- 
ten unwarrantable measure of arresting the 
clergy, was resorted to by many creditors on the 
first passing of the Act, in the hope of an imme- 
diate liquidation of their claims from the frequent 
sums which were raised by the sympathy of con- 
gregations for their ministers. 

We dare not trust ourselves to enter into de- 
tails, enough that we indignantly record the fact, 
that the venerable, upright, and devout Job Esh- 
eol was subjected to the unmerited indignity of a 
jail, where his innocent heart might have Jan- 
guished till it was broken had not the prompt 
interference of a parishioner nobly discharged 
the debt — a balance of the bill of Antony Coke, 
Esquire, Who was the benefactor here ? Was 
it Clara Courtney ? On the night of the Rector's 
arrest I find the following note concerning her. 

« Ht Hi % * « » 

M 2 
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She felt that something unusnally distreasiiig 
bad occurred, and looged to ask the question ; but 
•he feared, after what had passed, they deemed 
her unworthy or incapahle of their confidence. 
She, who had sought relief in her trials^^wt the 
itupefying hyssop rather than the CrosSy and 
which she found to be indeed " a broken cistern, 
that could hold no water," — unless it were her 
tears! But this night she resolved to humble 
herself before them, and implore her re-admission 
to their confidence and sympathy — not that she 
had ever forfeited either, for the opiate secret 
had never been revealed. 

She resolved to place her little fortune at th,eir 
disposal 



But Clara's munificent intentions were antici- 
pated by another party, Geoffrey had met that 
evening the Surgeon returning from h<s rounds. 
A coldness and, perhaps unconsciously, a distance 
had seemed to have arisen of late between the 
friends; they had not met for a month, and on 
this particular night they had parsed each other 
with only a slight bow of recognition, when Gen- 
tian suddenly turned back, and exclaiming, " what 
boy's folly is this?" seized Geoffrey's hand, and 
wrung from him the secret which had transpired. 
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Gentian's unqualified indignation against Coke 
may be imagined^ and his immediate sympathy 
with the victim may be inferred from the remark 
that followed. 

" Courage, Geofi&rey ! your noble father shall 
be home in the morning ! it is only two hours' 

ride to D . I will be with him at midnight, 

and you shall accompany me. This seizure has 
fallen unexpectedly, but malice is a cold, quiet 
thing, that smites before it warns. Your father's 
ruin has been too sudden not to precipitate a re- 
action. Sunshine often follows those violent 
showers, which dissipate the gloom of many pre- 
ceding days. What is mine already belongs by 
vow to my earliest benefactor, and that was your 
father. When the world looked coldly on the il- 
legitimate apprentice he listened to my mother^s 
story, and furnished me the means of completing 
my studies. I have not forgotten it ; and -though 
he has never suffered me to repay him, I shall 
insist upon it now." 

N.B. Rector insists upon Gentian's receiving 
his note-of-hand for the amount of the claim be- 
fore he would consent to return with him and his 

beloved Geoffirey. ** FSmgar inani mu^ 

nere" murmured the Surgeon, as he secretly tore 
up the document on the road, and scattered its 
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fragments in the 'winds of heaven^ as trophies of 
the triumph of yirtae over the malice of its ad- 
versaries ! 

Certain interesting dates succeed the foregoing 
event — 

Sunday, May 8 — f The Sunday following the 
Rector's arrest) — A touching discourse at Church 
on the sustaining influence of the Gospel under the 
hitterest trials, and the duty of submission to the 
whole will of God. Text, Micah vii. 8, 9 

Sunday y ditto — ^A fifth special service at '* the 
Meeting," in celebration of the glorious Act that 
'^ spoiled the Egyptians, and reduced to a com- 
mon liberty and equality all the ministers of re- 
ligion in the land, without any unjust preference 
to a particular class." Sentiment — '^ May a Re^ 
publican Staie rapidly succeed a Republican 
Church, and the people become at once their ovm 
Peers and Priests !" 

N.B. No text announced, the Preacher admit- 
ting that " the authorised version of Scripture" 

contained none to the point. Consequent 

animadversion on the collusion of translators of 

ditto. Hint of a forthcoming new Bible ; 

a village sceptic's inquiry, "if they were to have 
a new Qod also !** startles the Preacher himself. 
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who is observed to tremble. Symptoms 

of farther division in the schismatic camp. 

Squire's wife adopts the more orthodox party. 

Opening of the new Socinian Chapel^ 

and adjournment of services from the Hall. 



The chapter concludes with the fate of Allonby 
Moor Chapelry. 

Job £shcol| like many others of his brethren 
in the ministry, had been stigmatised as 2kpluraU 
tst, because he held, in conjunction with Haw- 
thorn Dale, the chapelry of Allonby Moor, value 
^30. per annum, fees inclusive, and distant from 
Hawthorn Dale five miles. It was a chapel 
built by one of Job's ancestors, and endowed out 
of the family living, with a proviso that it should 
be supplied by the Rector of Hawthorn Dale. It 
comprised a small, purely agricultural population 
of scarcely two hundred souls ; yet, in Job's anx- 
iety to provide them with efficient pastoral su- 
perintendence, he had regularly located a Curate 
on the spot, paying him the difference between the 
proceeds of the chapelry and his salary of <3E'120 
per annum from his private means ; yet this was 
denounced as pluralism ! 

The gratuitous appropriation of £90., and the 
sacrifice of jB'SO. a year of his personal property — 
(for Job could easily have managed the duties in 
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the sectarian fashion, viz., a ride and a sermon 
on the Sondajy and ditto the Sunday following, 
and ditto ad wfinitum) — this was the Rector's 
pluralism ; and something analagous to this fact 
was nearly the whole of the assumed pluralism 
of the Clergy in the kingdom ! 

However, the days were come when poor little 
Allonhy Moor, with many hundreds of similarly 
favoured districts, must part with its privileges, 
and instead of the provision of their munificent 
Rector, which their poverty compelled them to 
received, they shall be honoured with the voltm-- 
tary choice of their minister, and be invested 
with the privilege of raising his salary. They 
were too poor to attempt it, and the present ex- 
cellent Curate was too poor to continue there 
without it — the Rector could scarce maintain 
himself and his family. What could the Curate 
do, but preach a farewell sermon to his weeping 
and indignant people ? and, with a heavy heart, 
betake himself, his wife, and his little ones — he 
knew not where ! It was upon the Curates 
throughout the kingdom that the abolition mea- 
sure which we deprecate fell most cruelly, and 
most immediately. For several years they wan- 
dered about the kingdom, a band of homeless and 
insulted gentlemen. Some were imprisoned for 
debt — some, with their families, sought a last 
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asylum in the Union workhouse — some were con- 
signed to the drudgery of ushers in inferior 
schools — some were sent abroad as missionaries, 
but those funds were soon exhausted — ^some ad- 
ventured their all in procuring passage-money for 
the emigrant ships to the Colonies — some linger- 
ed about the scenes of their former ministry, sup- 
ported by the charity of the friends that loved 
them — ^some were tempted to embark in trade — 
a few fell into the ranks of the sectaries — and the 
whole presented a series of sufferings and priva- 
tions, in comparison with which even Neale*s ex- 
aggerated annals of the silenced ministers of St. 
Bartholomew's Day present a feeble parallel. 

We have only to add, AUonby Moor Chapel 
continued closed about two years ; like many hun- 
dreds of similar localities, its jt^o/ronez^^ had lap- 
sed to the Bishop ! But, in the utter hopeless- 
ness of redressing their grievances, such places 
were left to themselves ; and Allonby Moor, like 
many of its fellow sufferers, at length fell into the 
hands of the Romanists, the Propaganda finding 
abundant occupation for its stupendous funds in 
the employment of increased thousands of its 
emissaries among the "Voluntary" villages of 
Britain. The nation was rapidly becoming a 
spiritual province of the Pope; even the sec- 
taries were opening their eyes to their fatal 



error^ and trembled under the apprehensioa so 
forcibly expressed^by one of their wiser and better 
forefathers^ who deprecated the wreck of the 
Church upon the ground — ^'^if the ship should 
smky what would become of our little cabin ?" 
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C HAPTER XII. 



RUIN OF THE CLUB — INSURANCE. 



The news of the Rector's arrest had spread 
a mournful consternation through the village^ 
which, however, was happily dispelled when the 
cottagers heheld him taking his sick-round, as 
usual, on the afternoon of his return. The poor 
creatures dreaded the resentment of their new 
landlord, and therefore durst not show their con- 
gratulations openly ; hut many a glistening face 
at the cottage doors smiled as the good man pass- 
ed, and quietly ejaculated ^'God hless him!" 
Even the parting for a few hours seemed to have 
endeared him the more tenderly to his people. 
Joh Eshcol felt that there was still a remnant of 
his parishioners among whom he could go in and 
out, and feel that *^when the ear heard him^ 
then it blessed him^ and when the eye saw Atm, 
it gave witness to him^ that the blessing of him 
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that was ready to perish came upon him, and he 
caused the undow's heart to sing for joy" He 
felt thisy not in a vainglorious spirit of self-com- 
placency, but in a thankful sense of His mercy, 
who had honoured him, as His ministering in- 
strument, in the hearts of the people. 

The anniversary arrived of the Village Club, 
an admirably regulated society, which the Rec- 
tor had formed near thirty years before, and 
which had produced extensively beneficial ef- 
fects in the parish, in consequence of its frugal 
and judicious management. The large majority 
of the inhabitants, both masters and labourers, 
who had been induced by their pastor^s influence 
to join it, caused the maintenance of the poor in 
Hawthorn Dale to be very considerably less 
onerous than that of any other parish in the 
Union to which it was attached. It was the 
frequently expressed opinion of this exemplary 
minister, that a well-ordered benefit club pos- 
sessed, among many others, the following ad- 
vantages :~'^ It accustoms the labouring class to 
forethought and economy — makes them self- 
dependent — decreases poor-rates, and, what is 
more important, prevents pauperism — extends 
the opportunities of insurance to the poor, in 
equal proportion to their humbler wants, as to the 
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rich — gives them a stake in society that naturally 
interests them in the preservation of law and 
order — precludes the sense of ahsolnte destitu- 
tion — enahles them to be just to their neigh hours, 
by the payment, in the shape of their subscription 
to the club, of a virtual poor's-rate to the fund for 
their eventual support, the refusal of which, on 
the part of the spendthrift, who squanders all 
his earnings on himself, equally amounts to a 
prospective imposition on his neighbours." He 
even went so far as to maintain, " that if it 
he just for the Law to declare that no man, should 
starve^ it was but even-handed justice for the Law 
to compel some method of individual contribu- 
tion to prevent it" 

** I would have the Government," said he, " be^ 
come the security of one or more parochial clubs 
throughout the kingdom, just as they have al- 
ready afforded their protection to the Savings-- 
banks ; and while it gave a man the choice of 
his club, he should be compelled to contribute 
according to an adjusted scale of wages, or other 
means, to some club, on pain of a fine to the 
amount of such contribution, that in any case 
society should not be imposed upon. The club is 
the poor man's insurance office ; and it is un- 
just to those that insure, that they should be call- 
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ed upon to indemnify the losses of those who do 
not."* 

Farmer Steers presented the Rector's argu- 
ment in this light — ^^ I insure," said he, *' my 
farm in the fire ofl&ce — good — ^my neighhour de- 
clines to do so — good — he thus saves, say £\0. 
a year more nor I can ; he has the advantage o' 
me hy the amount of my insurance — very good — 
At the end o' twenty years, maybe, accident or 
malice burns his stock to the ground — good 
again. He comes to me wi' a pitiful face, and I 
canna say hut I*m sorry for 'un, and he says, 
says he — * Master Steers, I've got a hit heggin 
petition here to help out my loss, wunna ye gie' 
me a trifle towards it ?' — very good — Now my 
neighbour 'ud call me varry hard-hearted an' I 
were to say to him, says I — * I canna afford to 
insure my neighhour s farm a^ well as my own, 
mon; but these last twenty years yo've saved 
jf 200. more nor me by not insuring ye' re welkim 
to that anumntfor my svhscription I* '* 

" Troth, an' ye'd be right. Master Steers," re- 
plied the oracular Malachi Chymes ; '^ and it^s 
jist what I told Ned Wastrell last club day— Ed- 
ward, says 1, for I would na' her too familiar wi' 



See a safe and legal form of a Parochial Club in the 

Appendix. 




the * Rodney ;' Edward, says I, repatin' his name 
for solemnity o' argumint, what right ha' ye to 
spend all yer wages more nor me, nor any other 
mimher o* the club ; ye'll be axin' for parish al- 
lowance in yer grey hairs, when most o' the club 
mimbers 'ull be supportin' theirseFs out o' what 
they paid into it in the days o' their strength. 
Ye are meditatin* wilful pauperism, says I, and 
there ought to be a law to make thee pay sum- 
mat towards yer future maintonence, whether 
ye ha* the grace to see the justice on it or 



no. 



" What did he say to thatten, Malachi ?" quoth 
the Farmer. 

"He said, if I wor an old fule, 'twor no rason 
why he should be a young 'un ; we might gie' to 
the club as much as we'd a mind, says he, his 
club wa^ the Union o' Langborough, and they'd 
find him Doctor and physic, and pick and perch, 
by such times as he*d want 'em ; and wi' that, 
he ajowrnedy as Master Coke says, to yon evil- 
mind«d beer-shop, actilly larfing me to scorn." 

"Very good. Master Ned," slowly muttered 
Farmer Steers, '" I'll tak tinder care o* thee gin 
ye come afore the Boord o' Guardians, I'll mak^ 
thee feel the inconvenience o' shirkin' yer in- 
surance" 



*v 
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The club-day morniDg arose bright and bloom- 
iDg — the bright beams of an Autumnal sun 
smiled like an elder in approval of his children's 
holiday — the very cattle seemed conscious of an 
extra sabbath of rest, and gambolled in the fields, 
as if to realise the sense of leisure. From every 
cottage door and window peeped the aged and 
infirm, or the frugal housewife, who was too busy 
to attend " the walkin' " in person ; the children 
and the maidens flanked each side of the uni- 
form procession, as it moved down the leafy 
lane or village street, verging towards the Church, 
with homely banners flying in the breeze — a 
band of music playing country airs— the mem- 
bers arrayed in their best Sunday garments, 
each one bearing a white wand, as if in emblem 
of the object of their society, to provide a staff 
of support for its united brethren when sickness, 
calamity, or the decrepitude of age should need 
it ; and in the person of their full-robed minister 
marching at their head, religion seemed to lend 
its sanction to the scene, and to controul, by the 
presence of her representative, any tendency to 
disorder or unbecoming revelry. 

True, here and there, as they passed particular 
houses of neighbours who were popular, such as 
Gentian and Steers, the Rectory, and even An- 
tony Coke's, the band would strike up a livelier 
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air, and the boys would raise a shout of huzzas, 
at which the minister would smile, a sure signal 
for the repetition of the applause, if for no other 
reason but because they thought it pleased 
him. 

It was the time of Autumn — the season alike 
of fruit and falling leaves, and so far a suitable 
memento of the club's design — to provide against 
the autumnal era of man's life the sustaining 
fruits of his industry, when himself had fallen 
into " the sear and yellow leaf." 

The parishioners thought, in after days, that 
their good Rector preached for his own comfort 
as well as theirs on this, the last anniversary of 
the Village Club, and that his voice faltered 
more than usual when he announced for his text 
— " Be content with such things as ye have^ for 
He hath said, J will never leave thee, nor for ^ 
sake thee,'' 

After service, a merry peal from Hawthorn 
Dale bells announced the return of the club to 
the spacious tent erected on the village green, 
where a sober but substantial kind of breakfast- 
dinner was provided, and which the Rector and 
the principal inhabitants made a point of attend- 
ing. 

The new Squire was absent on this occasion, 
but the place usually allotted to him was occu- 

N 
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pied, at the instance of Mr. Antony Coke, by the 
Rev. Isaiah Marks hx)die Socinian minister of the 
new chapel recently erected on the site of the old 
school house, the property of the Lord of the 
Manor, which had heen removed for its present 
purpose. The Rector presided, and in spite of all 
his accumulated sources of disquietude and an- 
guish, exhibited a countenance of resigned be- 
nevolence, and an address of marked urbanity, as 
became the Christian gentleman tov^ards all his 
official guests. 

It had been customary after their defeuner to 
fill two cups of coffee to each guest, and after a 
proper interval between them, to drink the old 
toasts — " The Queen," and " Church and 
State." 

The chairman felt some little embarrassment 
on the present occasion, when Antony Coke arose, 
as in former years, to propose the first toast. 

It however passed without a comment, beyond 
the loud expressions of loyalty which rang through 
the tent on the mention of Her Majesty's name. 
It had been Gentian's duty to propose the second 
toast, to which both the Rector and the Squire, 
as representatives of Church and State, were ac- 
customed to return thinks. He foresaw the 
probability ofadissention when he recognised the 
parties who were present, and for the Rector's 
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sake held his peace. He hoped the day might 
pass over \vithoat a renewal of hostilities between 
the opposing principles^ whose representatives 
were present, and therefore resolved to exercise 
forbearance. 

At lengthy after an interval of half-an-honr, 
spent in general conversation^ Mr. Coke cried 
out across the table — " If Mr. Gentian has no 
toast to offer^ I beg to give^ instead of < the old 
one, which Mr. Eshcol will admit is at length 
out of date/ — * Religious liberty !' " 

« What liberty?" demanded Farmer Steers, 
keenly fixing his eye on the quondam Particular 
Baptist, and recently Socinian Preacher. 

" Religious liberty," repeated Antony. 

" Very good," drily responded the Farmer, 
<* every new toast is taxed wi' an explanation. 
I maun hear the commentary afore I swallow 
the text. What dos't mean. Master Coke, sir, 
by * religious liberty ?' Is it iakin' liberties wH 
religion ?** 

A burst of laughter received the Farmer's 
question, on the subsiding of which Antony Coke, 
a trifle abashed, replied — 

« Religious liberty. Master Steers, is 

religious liberty." 

The Farmer observed "very good!" when 
the following cross-fire occurred between them — 

N 2 
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" I beg I may not be interrupted, Mr. Chair- 
man. If our neighbour Steers like it better, I'll 
call the toast * freedom of conscience !' " 

"Very good," quoth Steers significantly, 
" whose conscience takes greater freedom, the 
Lawyer's or the Pracher*s there P' 

**Our neighbour's very critical, Mr. Chair- 
man, let it be * universal toleration,* then." 

" That is, nobody but ourselves !" rejoined the 
pertinacious yeoman, " or every man for him- 
self, and none for us all. Make yer toast hold 
good in politics as well as religion, and ye'll get 
rid at once of God and King, creeds and statutes, 
Churches and jails, priests and lawyers too. 
Master Coke." 

" Mr. Steers, you forget whose tenant you are 
now. Your lease is nearly expired. "^ 

" I told ye so," said the honest man, triumph- 
antly, " here's a liberal agent now wad gag 
me wi* a notice to quit ; but John Steers has 
enow to try his chance elsewhere. Master Coke, 
I truckled to ye onst, and I bin ashamed on it 
only onst, but that's ever since I did it. It's 
time to spake out, and I for one 'ull drink none 
o' yer dry toasts, that neither moisten the eye 
nor warm tbe heart. Boys o' Hawthorn Dale ! 
here's the old sentiment, ^ Church and State !' and 
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better luck to his Reverence there ! bless his 
heart ! !" 

The Farmer's amendment was carried by a 
majority, though there were a considerable num- 
ber of dissentent voices, whichi'served as an in- 
dication of the extent of injEKience which the 
new party had already amiired. It will be 
deemed, I trust, no evid^ji^e of weakness on the 
part of the venerable Rector, if I state that his 
nerves were not eoypal to the shock of the dis- 
covery he had made ; that he felt altogether un- 
hinged, and that, uttering a few words of ac- 
knowledgment of the toast, he bowed with a 
pained expression to the auditory, and retired 
with his friend Gentian to the Rectory. A re- 
spectful silence followed him, which was pre- 
sently broken by the rising of Mr. Marks. 

This person had considerable tact, and had 
employed it already to some purpose. Now that 
the Church was effectually prostrate as to her 
revenues and superiority of station, it had become 
the policy of her opponents to affect a kind of 
sympathy, or patronage, or pseudo-tenderness to- 
wards her. The crocodile weeps when it wants 
more prey. By these means many of the un- 
wary were led into the snare of separation from 
the Church, seduced by the apparent candour 
and generosity of her adversaries. 
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" For my part," said Mr. Marks, in tbe course 
of his address, « I have no ill-will against the late 
"Establishment," and least of all to such of its 
ministers as present so gracious a character as 
my brother Eshcol, if he will allow me to call him 
brother. (Hear, hear, from several parties.) I 
could have wished him to have given more coun- 
tenance to the toast to-day, that involved a prin- 
ciple as tolerant to his sect as it is to my own, 
or any other ; it only meant all share and share 
alike, and whaf s fair between man and man is 
fair 'twixt Church and Church. (Some faint 
applause.) Let every man, be he minister or 
layman, live by his trade ; but don't grant one 
set of men a monopoly, nay, more, a national 
premium, to the prejudice of the rest of their com- 
petitors." (Decided applause) interrupted by 
Farmer Steers' exclamation — 

" Ain't a preference due to the reglar appren- 
tice over the Jack o' all trades, who never paid 
his footin' may be to none on 'em ? "Where did 
Master Marks lam to be a minister, and where's 
his indentures ? The Doctor hangs his license 
in his surgery, the Lawyer has his articles in 
his office, and our parson has his letters of orders 
and degrees to the back o' that ; where's Master 
Marks's ?" 

" I received my vocation," said the speaker, 
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not in the least disconcerted, '^ more direct than 
through a fat Bishop ; it came from above, and 
was accepted by the people. Heaven and earth 
concurred in the call, and I obeyed it."" (Loud 
applause ; the allusion to the fat Bishop being a 
palpable hit.) 

'< When heaven and earth called thee, Master 
Marks,"" vociferated the potent voice of the Far- 
mer, " was there any body by? ox did the people 
ye spake on tak' thy word for it?^' A burst of 
applause betrayed the instantaneous re-action of 
the audience at the Farmer^s suggestion, which 
at length shook the Preacher's temper, as he re- 
plied with some asperity — 

" I've a better call than your Act o' Parlia- 
ment minister, brother Steers, for let the higher 
call be questioned as it may, the call of the peo- 
ple was distinct and unequivocal. Your man has 
no proof of the consent of either party, the latter 
at all events were not even consulted. (Cries of 
* no ! no !') Who among you here invited Mr. 
Eshcol to your pulpit ?" 

" All on us," promptly answered the Farmer, 
" Did'st never read the prayers for Ember weeks^ 
which the Church appoints to be offered up at 
those seasons when her chief ministers, our 
Bishops, be about to ordain our deacons and 
priests ? We ain't left, thank God, to our own 



choice^ and so we be all o' one mind in prayin' 
the Lord to send ns a minister after his own heart, 
and not oum ; but if your people pray to Him 
to send them one, ye know they choose the man 
themselves, after all !'' 

*' Amen! to that,'' said poor old Malachi Chymes, 
<< troth and I never heered Master Steers spake 
so edifyin', and its trae what he says. I bin 
clerk o' our Church these threescore and five 
years, and ha' seen four changes in the Rectory, 
but never oust was our Church split into quar- 
rels wi' a new minister's comin', as I hear tell ^ the 
meetin's' always be !" 

" Ephraim is joined to his idols, let him alone I" 
remarked Mr. Marks, as he again arose, and, 
accompanied by Antony Coke, left the tent ; but 
as the Reverend Gentleman omitted to state in 
which particular the passage was to find its ap- 
plication, we must leave it, as he left it, a tribute 
to the Voluntary system of every man his own 
interpreter. 

For our humble parts, we have often been at 
a loss to discover the applicability of sundry 
quotations from Scripture which appear in not a 
few of the compositions of the sectaries. Sound 
has occasionally occupied a position which its 
native sense had never solicited ; and the wildest 
excesses of poetical license have been eclipsed 



by the extravagaDce of pulpit accommodation. 
A little more discipline in Greek and Latin cri- 
ticism is said to have the effect of restraining 
this propensity. 

The club broke up at sunset with less cordi- 
ality and satisfaction than had ever distinguish- 
ed their anniversary before, and during the en- 
suing quarter^ a new one having started at the 
beer-shop, with a pledge of annual attendance at 
the chapel, it was taken under the patronage of 
the Squire, the Lawyer, and the Preacher ; and 
a consequent division of the funds of the old club 
was carried by a slight majority. Thus both 
were crippled, and in a few years wholly defunct, 
bequeathing their insolvency as a further tribute 
to the Voluntary System. 

Old Malachi rebuked the absurdity of their di- 
vision by the following parabolic action: — The 
original club had a ladder belonging to it, which 
was used in the annual erection of the tent. 
Malachi sawed it in exact halves longitudinally ^ 
and sent their share of half a ladder I in the 
shape of a huge rake tcithout a handle, to the new 
club. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CHARITT SERMON — INTERVIEW WITH DB. 

ESHCOL OXFORD. 



On the Sunday momiDg succeeding the anni- 
Yersary of the club, it had been for twenty years 
the rule of the village to have a charity sermon 
at Church on behalf of the widows and lying-in- 
women's fund, an interesting charity, to which 
the members of the club made it a custom each 
to give his offering, according to his ability. 

Previous to the Rector's family setting out for 
Church, Miss Courtney, pleading indisposition as 
the cause of her absenting herself that morning, 
delicately solicited her revered Pastor to hand 
her mite to the collection, at the same time put- 
ting in his hands a ^5. note. 

** I have resolved," said she, " to devote a 
tythe, unfashionable as the sacred impost is now 
accounted, to the service of religion and charity. 
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and this little tax will stOl leave me enough to 
share with my beloved friends, if my dear 
minister will consent to be my almoner." 

The good man was deeply affected as he took 
the note and consigned it to his cassock, observ- 
ing— 

*^ This will be a seasonable help to the widows, 
but, dear young lady, if by your hint at our desti- 
tution you would intimate your wish to take upon 
you the burthen of our necessities, permit me 
once for all to assure you that it may not be ; I 
cannot consent for me and mine to impose a 
family cross upon an orphan's shoulders. We 
must bear it ourselves, dear lady, and look to the 
strong for strength. Henceforth — I may as well 
break the fact at once — another roof must shel- 
ter you. We retire to an humbler lodging, where 
we may hide and share our penury among us." 

This little colloquy took place in the library, 
whither Clara had repaired, .when she had sum- 
moned up sufficient resolution to break the sub- 
ject to the Rector privately. Clara shed tears 
as she replied — 

" Will you not let me pay my father's debt, 
so cruelly lost by the treachery of his agent ? 
But forgive me, dearest sir, I hear the Church 
bells upbraiding the unsabbatic character of my 
discourse. You must not — shall not say me nay 
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to-day ; to-morrow we'll resume the subject ;** 
aiid before the Rector could make further replj, 
»ho Imd abruptly glided out of the room, and 
Mought the retreat of her own chamber. 

On this day, all the money which the fa- 
mily possessed consisted of half a sovereign 
in silveri the remnant of which the Rector had 
brought back with him from prbon. Was it no 
triumph of faith enacted in their dismantled hall 
that morning, that the Rector divided a shilling 
each among his family to contribute to the charity, 
whiobi with the half-crown he purposed to give 
himself, exceeded ?ialf their whole means of sub- 
sisteuoo for the morrow, and for many a morrow 
more, for aught they knew P Not a protest was 
raised against this practical illustration of the 
passage — '< how that in a great trial of afiEliction 
the abundance of their joy and their deep po- 
verty abounded unto the riches of their liberality ; 
for to their power, I bear record, yea, and 
beyond their power ^ they were willing of them- 
selves !" 

It was a charity to which the family had been 
wont in former years to give their gold. On 
this occasion, perhaps, it was the delicacy of the 
Churchwarden, but Gentian passed by the Rec- 
tory pew, and omitted to do what had been the 
custom heretofore, to commence the collection at 
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the pulpit, in order, as the Rector used to say, 
that " he might set the example himself of a 
liberal contribution." It was a kind motive 
which dictated the omission on the present oc-> 
casion ; but it gave exquisite pain to the parties 
concerned. It was the first public exposure of 
their straightened means; and though in that 
diminished congregation — ^for many defaulters 
haxl already seceded to the Chapel — there were 
none but friends who deeply sympathised with 
their minister, as far as his circumstances were 
known, yet this first instance of their open dis- 
qovery drew tears from many ah honest yeoman's 
eye, and the ancient widows of the parish fairly 
sobbed aloud. When the Rector arose to dismiss 
his congregation with the benediction, the heart 
of poor old Malachi, the clerk, was so full that it 
effectually choaked his utterance — ^he seemed lost 
and wandering, and ejaculated " God help him !'' 
when he should have said " amen !'* 

The family deposited their gifts upon the 
plate as they passed through the chancel home. 
The charity did not lose their sacrifice, though to 
the eye of man they lost the record of it. 

It was regarded as an ominous fact, that the 
first anniversary of this charity, which had oc- 
curred since the release of "a laity oppressed 
and groaning under the ruinous exactions of the 
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ChurcV the collection scarcely reached the 
moiety of the average of former years. The 
Yolunlary System had failed to improve the 
public charity. 

We shall not dwell upon the details connected 
with Clara Courtney's return to her cottage^ ac- 
companied at her own request hy Archie Heather- 
wold and her former housekeeper ; nor the cir- 
cumstances attending the retirement of the Rec- 
tor's family into a smaller dwelling; nor the 
lease of the Rectory at length granted to Antony 
Coke^ who immediately after, to crown his tri- 
umph over the Church, located Mr. Marks and 
his family in the deserted parsonage ; nor the 
difficulties that hitherto had prevented Geoffrey 
from obtaining employment, which ultimately led 
him to return to Oxford ^^ mf or mxi pauperis^* 
having procured some humble post in his college, 
which had escaped the general wreck of the en- 
dowments of the University. Geoffrey had re- 
solved to walk to Oxford. The narrative is re- 
sumed on the eve of his journey. 

The evening had passed away too rapidly, as 
all last evenings do. It was decided that Emily 
should follow her brother to Oxford, as soon as 
he was settled in his lodgings, to labour with 
him with her pencil, at which accomplishment 
she was as proficient as himself, and the fashion 
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of the day was so far inclined to patronise th& 
art, that every species of well-executed drawing 
produced a reasonable remuneration to the artist. 
The family embraced their favourite with heavy 
hearts that night ; they agreed to rise and break- 
fast with him at five the following morning, and 
each retired to rest, but not to sleep; grief is apt 
to be wakeful, and slumber seldom lies by the 
side of sorrow. Geoffrey was the first to rise on 
the morrow, as well he might — he had not un- 
dressed or closed an eye throughout the night. 
Before the day dawned he stole a parting view 
of the village, and the pale, sulky twilight of the 
receding moon saw him returning home, between 
four and five o'clock in the morning, from the di* 
rection of Clara Courtney's cottage. 

Geofirey had not seen her for some weeks. 
Illness had latterly confined Clara much to her 
chamber, and Geoffrey was constrained to send 
his adieus by the hands of the Surgeon, whom, 
though he could not help regarding in the 
light of a more fortunate rival, yet Geoffrey 
so loved and honoured, that, in the utter hope- 
lessness of success to his own suit, he almost 
wished the success of his friend. Perhaps there 
is no cross so difficult to ^^ take up," or so heavy 
to bear, as that whereon we are constrained to 
sacrifice to a virtuous sense of honour an equally 
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yirtaous passion. The heart in such a case is 
like ^ a house divided against itself/^ and often it 
" cannot stand' — the struggle breaks it ; but such 
a broken heart is a moral scar upon the bosom 
of character, more noble than the wounds of an 
ordinary martyr ! 

Geoffrey had a more than ordinary share of 
sentiment in his heart, but there was no selfish- 
ness there. He had, indeed, once longed to re- 
veal to Clara the depth of passionate attachment 
with which she had inspired him, but a sense of 
propriety and generous self-sacrifice had hitherto 
sealed his lips, and he felt it ought to be so. Why, 
then, was it, that in the early dawn of that part- 
ing morning, as he sat lonely and heart-melted 
in the little library — now drawing-room, dining- 
room, boudoir, and all, to his beloved family — and 
ever and anon a boyish tear rose unbidden and 
unwelcome in his eye, and would have played 
childhood with his cheeks, if Geoffrey's power of 
endurance had not exceeded his sense of sorrow — 
for the noble fellow dearly loved his home, as all 
really noble fellows do — why was it that he 
pored so intently over one small pamphlet which 
he held in his hand ? He had read it before — 
he had written it himself — 'twas the last Oxford 
prize poem, whose title-page informed the reader 
that the gold medal had been awarded to the 
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young painter and poet of Hawthorn Dale — 
Geoffrey Eshcol. Whose handwriting there has 
caaght his eye ? Whose, but Clara Courtney's, 
encircling the margin with a series of notes ; and 
what notes, but notes of admiration ! — ^more 
beautiful to his enamoured eye than all the gor- 
geous devices which had ever illuminated a saint's 
breviary ; and the discovery of which effectually 
unmanned him of his vow of silence, and tempted 
him to inscribe beneath her autograph the rough- 
hewn improvise — 

'' The beggar flies, who dare not staj, 
Love bids t^f^ to part; 
Whose secret honour can't betray, 
Is beggared roost at heart. 
Fresh flowerets bloom— -new springs may shine,-* 
But never more on me or mine !" 

His sister found it on the morrow after his de- 
parture, and wept as she read the lines — Clara 
Courtney perhaps wept with her. 

With the record of one incident which befell 
Geoffrey on the road, we take our leave of him 
for some time to come ; — ^his way out of the vil- 
lage took the direction past the lodge of Hawthorn 
Dale Manor. When he arrived opposite the gate 
he involuntarily stood a moment to take a fare- 
well survey of the grounds in which he had spent 
not a few of his happiest and brightest days. It 
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was scarcely six o'clock in the mornings and a 
chilly autumnal breeze had succeeded the wan- 
ing of the moonlight. He observed, walking 
rapidly across the damp grass of the lawn, a mid- 
dle-aged woman, thinly clad in a loose dressing- 
gown, and bearing in her arms a bundle, not un- 
like the appearance of an infant. She presently 
came up to where Geoffrey was standing, and 
with an air of some embarrassment she inquired 
of him — 

^< Young man, can ye direct me to Dame 
Charms' s cottage ; they tell me she^s moved since 
knewl these parts ?" 

" What can you want with a poor bed-ridden 
creature," said Geoffrey, " whose habits and ac- 
quaintances are far from unquestionable P" 

" That's my business, young man !" said she, 
reddening with anger. 

" Pardon me,'' said Geoffirey, " if T should be 
in error ; but the early hour, and the manner in 
which 1 see you stealing from the Hall, inclines 
me to suspect something amiss. What have yon 
in your bundle ?" 

The woman fairly laughed him to scorn, and 
rudely squeezing or pinching her burthen, ex- 
claimed — ^^^Let the brat speak for itself!" On 
which a child suddenly began to cry violently, 
as if it had been hurt. 
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** Don't hann the poor babe !'' earnestly re- 
joined Geofifrey ; " if it were your own, could you 
bear to hear it cry so ?* 

<* It « my own I" interrupted the yirago, " and 
I'd sooner die myself than lose him, though I 
don't love it neither. Can ye read my riddle ?" 

Disgusted with the language and air of the 
woman, GreofiEirey was about to pass on, when an- 
other figure, scarcely half dressed, was seen hur- 
rying across the lawn towards them, at the sight 
of whom the woman exclaimed, with a gesture of 
impatience — 

" Here he comes now — rot him — if I had'nt 
stopt loiterin' with this jack-a^dandy, I'd have 
found the dame by this time !" 

An elderly gentleman, with a look of much 
alarm, here burst upon them, exclaiming, as soon 
as he could recover breath enough to articulate — 

^ What Martha ! Mrs. fishcol ! Can I credit 
my senses ? only yesterday confined, and patroll- 
ing the damp fields the next morning, like a 
gypsey-wife. It will kill yon and the infant 
too!" 

" The better news for the parson," said she, 
contemptuously. " What do you care how soon 
you get rid of me ; but I'm not gone yet.*' 

We forbear recording the rest which she con- 
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tinued uttering, till she had nearly reached hack 
to the Hall. 

" This must appear very singular to you, young 
sir," said the Doctor, when she was fairly out of 
hearing, " but my poor wife is subject to fits of 

eccentricity. I pray you, sir, if you are at 

all acquainted with the village, to forget the spec- 
tacle you have witnessed, and I will explain to 
you the cause of this very ridiculous incident." 

Geoffrey bowed respectfully, yet with no little 
emotion, for it was the first time he had ever met 
his father's uncle, to whose enmity he and his 
were sacrificed. The old man looked round 
again to see that his irascible partner was fairly 
housed, before he ventured to speak above his 
breath ; and apparently satisfied of his safety, and 
perhaps not sorry to have even the sympathy of 
a stranger. Dr. Eshcol stated — 

" My wife was actually on her way to bribe 
Dorothy Charms to take off the spell which the 
impudent harridan boasts she had laid upon the 
lives of all the late Squire*s children. Taking 
note of the family disease, she had the effirontery 
some years ago to predict the death of all the 
males who should be bom in the Hall. Natural 
disorder accomplished her blasphemous prophecy, 
and their deaths have been attributed to her 
charms. My foolish wife, anxious to prevent 
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the spell being laid upon her boy, has literally ex- 
posed both herself and child to another confirma:- 
tion of the hag's prediction, by the insane risk 
she would have run to procure a timely interview 
with her ; but you won't expose us, sir ?" 

**I shall have no opportunity," replied Geof- 
frey, ** I am bound for a distant town, sir, and 
may never see the village again." 

«< Good," muttered Dr. Eshcol, " he is a stran- 
ger then — ^no harm done ;" and then turning off 
the conversation to a more general subject, aris- 
ing nevertheless very obviously from the incident, 
the patriotic Dr. Eshcol liberally lamented *^ that 
the law was obsolete which condemned witches to 
the stake." 

" Nay sir," replied Geoffirey, " that were a cruel 
extremity, so hugely disproportioned to the of- 
fence, that the re-action of popular sympathy 
would operate — as it used to do — in direct behalf 
of the persecuted party. Some civil panishment 
should be inflicted upon fortune-tellers, gypsies, 
dealers in charms, and so forth, on the common 
charge of obtaining money under false pretences, 
aggravated in their case by the blasphemy of 
their pretensions ; but those who consult them 
deserve an equal penalty upon another common 
principle of law, that * the receiver is as bad as 
the thief: " 
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** Your sentiment,*' said the Doctor, " is an 
enlightened one, and I wonld I had it in my power 
to turn the law upon some folks I could nominate. 
Alas, sir, I begin to believe in demoniacal pos- 
session !" 

The Doctor sighed as he involuntarily looked 
upon his homestead, like a captive at sight of his 
chain. The truth was. Doctor Eshcol had found 
in his second wife a more than match for him. 
Report said that the tyranny of the present Mrs. 
Eshcol had amply avenged the oppression of her 
predecessor. 

Like most tyrants, the poor Doctor was a 
coward at heart ; and the misfortune in which 
he was now involved (without vindicating the 
wretched character of his help-mate) seemed 
but a just retribution for the misery he had in- 
flicted on his former partner. Strange revulsion 
of feeling in our anomalous hearts ! the Doctor's 
state of mind re-acted a kind of sympathetic 
yearning over the memory of her whom he had 
so grossly and systematically abused. In con- 
trast with his present wife, the meek endurance, 
the sweet and quiet spirit of submission, and 
other long-forgotten virtues of the deceased, seem- 
ed to rise up in judgment against him ; and 
every repeated act of insolent insubordination 
and outrage on the part of the wife that was, 
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Opened a fresh gush of tender reminiscence and 
comparison with the wife that had been ! 

How many a time he wished she were aliye 
again, that he might atone for his past miscon- 
duct — ^how hitterly he reproached himself; he 
hegan, indeed, to snhmit to the vexations and 
annoyances so plentifully inflicted on him with 
the willing resignation of a kind of devotee, con- 
verting them into so many acts of penance, se- 
cretly consecrated to the vindicated memory of 
the deceased. His solitary heart repulsed from 
the affections of the living, began to repose its 
neglected sympathy with the dead. He at length 
discovered that he actually loved Aer, whom 
alive he had despised and set at naught. 

In short, Dr. Eshcol was really an object of 
compassion ; and if his proud, hard heart could 
have foregone its unrighteous offence and enmity, 
there was a family in Hawthorn Dale, in whose 
loving and Christian bosom he would have met 
at once a refuge from his every sorrow ! 

We left Geoffirey standing in conversation 
with the Doctor at the gate, and the two main- 
tained an animated dialogue on the subject of 
vagrancy, ffsupseism, mendicity, and the like ; and 
the old man was so charmed with the spirit and 
intelligence of Geofi&ey's observations, that be 



1 
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pressed him to give him the pleasure of his com- 
pany at the Hall. 

Geofi&eyhesitated^looked painfully embarrassed, 
felt it a disingenuous act to accept the invitation 
without revealing his name, and therefore at 
length faltered out — 

'^ Sir, I would gladly spend an hour with you 
ere I resume my journey, if I felt sure you would 
repeat your welcome when you know my father's 



name." 



The Doctor started at the solemnity and seem- 
ing mystery of the tone in which Geoffirey ad- 
dressed him. He turned ghastly pale — eyed the 
comely stranger with an inquiring gaze of in- 
tense interest, as he gasped out — 

« Who ? Who are you ?" 

" An Eschol/* quietly replied our friend. 

** A what ?" almost shouted the Doctor. 

" Your own flesh and blood." 

'< Mine ? mine ?*^ passionately exclaimed the 
Doctor. 

" " Your own, dear UncU^ said Geoffrey, laying 
a tender emphasis on the last appellative. 

'^ Is thai all ?^* died away on the old man's 
lips, as he coldly turned upon his heel, and with- 
out salute or benediction, muttered, ''he's not 
such a fool as his father though," walked back to 
the Hall. 
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Geoffirey was in the mood to have followed and 
addressed him further, to have made a pathetic 
appeal on behalf of the dear, good man his father, 
bat the malignant bitterness that betrayed itself 
in the Squire's ejaculation, ''is that all P' stung 
him to the heart's quick, and he felt it safer to 
proceed. He silently commended himself to Him 
who is the friend of the needy, and the patron of 
the destitute, and by a successful effort at self-con- 
troul, included his implacable relative in his se- 
cret litany. 

. He found, on inquiry at Oxford, that all the 
revenues in endowment of the fellowships, scho- 
larships, and servitorships, had been thrown open 
to the then popular scheme of a national system 
of education, breaking up, as it was called, the 
monopolies of the Vhtverstites ; and a variety of 
provincial Colleges springing up in every quarter 
of the kingdom, each scantily endowed with a 
portion of the spoil of the Universities, had ef- 
fectually prevented anything like concentration 
of talent, or the exercise of that public emulation 
to excel, which the competition with a vast body 
of literary candidates in the University presented 
to the laudable ambition of the student 

The academical tripos had ceased to be an 
oracle. Many of the smaller Colleges had be- 
come insolvent, and were about to be converted 
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into cotton-mills. Old professors, and fellows, 
and distinguished scholars were gradually disap- 
pearing, some to the continental Universities — 
some to the rival provincial Colleges — some had 
retired in disgust to their confiscated livings-— 
and some had turned enterprising speculators, — 
had imhihed the commercial epidemic of the times, 
and hovered about the gates of declining Colleges, 
expecting, like hungry sharks in the wake of an 
invalid ship, the opportunity of an offer to pur- 
chase the buildings, with a view of accelerating 
the period now confidently predicted, when the 
whole range of Colleges should become an exten- 
sive series of manufactories to the signal compe- 
tition of Oxford with the Prestons, Blackbums, 
or Manchesters of the king.dom 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



CATASTROPHE TO THE CHURCH AND THE HALL. 



At the period when our cotintry towns and 
villages were involved in a state of continnai 
alarm and agitation hy the frequent recurrence 
of incendiary fires — outrages too cotemporaneous 
not to he the result of extensive concert — ^Haw- 
thorn Dale had never been visited. Perhaps 
this was attrihutahle in some measure to the pre- 
caution of the Rector, who set on foot a subscrip- 
tion sufficient to induce the Fire-office in which 
the majority of the farmers insured, to send them 
a smaller engine, which had been kept always in 
readiness during the winter months, in a part of 
the Rectory stables. 

Years rolled over, and the half-yearly hringing 
out of the parish engine for inspection and re- 
pairs — and which used to be played upon the 
Church, thoroughly cleansing the walls and win- 



dows — had been deemed a village holiday. The 
practice and amusement thas innocently afforded 
to the villagers secured a competent band of ama* 
teur firemen in case of an emergency. Of late 
years, however, with the neglect and decay of 
other parochial appointments, the fire-engine had 
been suffered to share the fate of its projector, 
and had fallen into desuetude and decay. 
* « » » « » « 

The wind blew a fearful hurricane on a gloomy 
November night, nearly a year after the events 
recorded in the last chapter. The aspect of af- 
fairs had waxed worse and worse in the village, 
and in the Rector's family. Emily and her bro- 
ther continued at Oxford, and were enabled, by 
dint of the severest personal privations, to send 
home at intervals small amounts of money earned 
at their laborious employments. 

The Rector and his lady had retired to rest 
in their humble cottage, but the fiiry of the gale 
without awoke them from sleep. The evening 
had set in black and stormy at an early hour ; 
the unquiet air seemed trembling, as if conscious 
of its approaching conflict with the elements ; the 
rain fell like passionate tears starting from the 
vexed bosom of the clouds ; and ever and anon 
the wind chasing the sleet that lashed the cheeks 
of the traveller like a scourge, shrieked across 
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the coantry, as if it felt itself the pain inflicted as 
it passed ! « a horror of great darkness" brooded 
like a pall over the bosom of the land itself; 
there was a partial calm — a lull, as if the ele- 
ments were arrested a moment by a higher power, 
to hear their commission, which was no sooner 
received than the entire legions of the sky rush- 
ed with a conyulsive shout to the onset, and 
swept over the face of the earth with a might so 
irresistible, as seemed to threaten the stability of 
" the great globe itself, and all which it in- 
habited." 

The Rector had risen from his bed, for the 
violence of the storm had blown in the feeble 
casement of his cottage, dashing the glass to 
atoms. He assisted his beloved partner to the 
only other sleeping apartment the cottage con- 
tained, and both sat intently listening to the aw- 
ful uproar that rioted without. 

^Twas a night to think of the majesty of God, 
and of the dread phsenomena that will precede 
His judgment to come. Hark ! what fearful 
crash is that which breaks upon the ears of the 
apprehensive listeners P It is something which 
has fallen with too great a noise to indicate the 
ruin of any ordinary building. The Rector's 
heart beat violently as he hastily dressed himself; 
but ere he had half clothed his trembling limbs, 
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a loud knocking at the door, and the earnest cry 
of Archie Heatherwold, drew him down stairs to 
learn the tidings he already anticipated. 

** Oh; Master ! Master ! V* exclaimed Archie, 
with a countenance of unqualified horror, ^* the 
tower o' the Church has fallen in wi' a crash — 
burst the roof in on the seats — and broke the bells 
to shivers! Alack! alack! come down im- 
magintly, or Malachi 'uU kill himself; there he 
sits, a moanin' and mitherin', and says * the wind 
hath cracked his heart ! !' " 

" Clovds and darkness are round about Him /*' 
solemnly exclaimed the Rector, as he perceived 
the effect of the shock upon his beloved partner ; 
and then imprinting a sacred kiss upon her vener- 
able forehead, whispered as he leant over her — 
** but be of good cheer, love, * righteousness and 
judgment are the habitation of His throne \* 

In a few minutes Mr. Eshcol was on the spot, 
and found his aged clerk sitting upon Mrs. Gen- 
tian's monument, beneath what had lately been 
the tower, with his head hidden between his 
knees, convulsively rocking himself to and fro, as 
if under the influence of a strong spasm. He did 
not look up when the Rector addressed him, though 
he loved his minister only next to the Church, 
which had been the one pre-eminent object of 
Malaohi^s affections for upwards of seventy years. 
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He kad been appointed sexton and clerk when a 
mere boy, on the early death of his father, who 
had occupied the post before him, as, indeed, it 
had run in the family for many generations. 

Malachi had never married ; his bride was the 
Chuich and the voices of its merry bells were 
sweeter to him than the prattle of children, and 
its ordinary services his most favourite recre- 
ations. It was his home more commonly than 
his cottage, and he loved its hallowed precincts 
with an intensity bordering on the monomaniac. 
When the hurricane rose on this fearful night, 
he had hastily thrown a rough grave-yard coat 
over his shoulders, and otherwise naked, had 
rushed into the Church-yard at the first crash of 
the falling tower. The neighbours who lived 
near remembered to have heard a loud and long- 
continued scream borne upon the wings of the 
blast, as if it were carrying off its prey, and when 
Archie, who was the first to reach the Church- 
yard, discovered the old man, as we have des- 
cribed him, he uttered no more than the words—- 

** My heart is cracked wi' the old tower ! bonnie 
Church, farewell I" 

They attempted to remove him, but he sat 
stiff and heavy upon a kindred seat — the dead 
clerk sat upon a tomb ! They forcibly lifted up 
an arm, and it fell clodden and corpse-like upon 
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his knee — ^poor Malacbi Chymes bad expired. 
His last breath breathed death into the ele- 
ments, that flew with the fatal influence, who can 
tell where P 

This night was destined to be a memorable 
one in the annals of Hawthorn Dale. The Rec- 
tor and the few villagers who had arrived in the 
Chnrch-yard, accompanied the body of the clerk 
to his solitary cottage, and had scarcely laid him 
decently npon his bed, when Gentian, who had join- 
ed them, looking oat at the door, was strack with 
a sndden Inrid glare that lighted np the atmo- 
sphere, and anxiously observing its direction in- 
stantly exclaimed— 

" There is a fire on the road to the Hall !" 

In a moment the alarm was given ; the en- 
gine occurred to them, and such as it was, it was 
resolved to try it. Mr. Marks, aroused in the 
Rectory, had already dressed, and was making 
his way into the stable where the engine was 
kept, having observed from his window the same 
appearance which had alarmed the Surgeon. 

Before the party had cleared the village, the 
glare bursting into a palpable flame, discovered 
the Hall itself to be on fire. 

*' Pull for your lives !" shouted the Rector, 
dragging the engine himself with all his might 
towards the spot. Before they could reach it. 
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however^ the flames had inyolyed the whole front 
of the building in a blaze. 

" My poor Uncle !" passionately exclaimed 
Job £shcol> and dashed off to the Hall door^ 
which to his dismay he found still fastened. He 
seized a board which lay near^ and with the aid 
of Gentian and farmer Steers, who had joined 
them, commenced violently battering it in. Soon 
the shrieks of alarm were distinctly heard from 
within — the sleeping inmates were at length 
aroused — a rush was heard — ^in another moment 
the door gave way, and Mrs. Eshcol, with her 
babe in her arms, rushed out into the open air. 
Consigning herself and babe to the care of her 
brother, who had just arrived at the scene, Job 
ran back to the conflagration. His voice was 
heard above all the din and confusion that pre- 
vailed ; and amid the horror of the by-standers, 
who seemed paralysed at discovering that the 
engine would not work. Job cried out continually, 
" where is my Uncle ?'' 

The terrified domestics were escaping from all 
quarters of the Manor, but no one had as yet seen 
or heard the cry of the Squire. In an agony of 
anxiety the Rector suddenly bethought him of a 
back entrance to the Hall, which was as yet not 
burning, and which was, so to speak, behind the 
wind and the flames. He ran round to the quar- 
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ter, found it open, as several of the servants had 
already escaped that way^ and mentally ejacu- 
lating — 

<< He is not ready to die ! his soul is in danger 
of a more awful fire !" seemed quickened hy the 
last reflection, and rushed through the doorway 
into the immediate contiguity of the huming 
pile. 

His familiarity with the premises enahled him, 
through the smoke and crackling flames, to And 
his way to the hack staircase of the mansion, 
which the fire had not yet reached. He had 
scarcely mounted a dozen steps hefore he felt 
the heat so intolerahle, that he nearly fainted ; 
at the same moment cries of "help! help!" 
sounded in his ears, within a few paces of him. 
He reached the last stair as he heard a fearful 
crash from the front part of the building, and 
laid hold of a fallen body. He dragged it after 
him, and with it another and lighter body, that 
clung fast hold of it. Providence seemed to fur- 
nish him strength beyond his years to make the 
effort. He dragged both bodies down the stairs 
in an incredibly short space of time, and when 
they reached the air, and water was thrown upon 
their faces, the flames exhibited the features of 
Dr. Eshcol and his former apprentice, Larry 
Gentian 1 u 
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Both had evidently swooned from the heat, hut 
neither of them seemed in the least degree burn- 
ed ; indeed, the magnanimous man to whom, un- 
der God, both were indebted for their lives, was 
himself the most injured of the three. In the 
course of the struggle, he scarcely remembered 
where, the Rector had received a serious burn in 
his arm ; he felt himself weak, faint, and hurt, 
stared ruefully around him, and staggered into 
the arms of the nearest by-stander, which was 
Mr. Marks. 

The Preacher's heart was touched at the dis- 
tress — the result of the heroic self-sacrifice of the 
reverend sufferer — ^he called up Steers to his as- 
sistance, and both immediately bore him away, 
now scarcely conscious, towards his former home, 
for the Rectory was nearer at hand than the cot- 
tage. 

Here he was immediately placed in the best 
bed which the ill-furnished house afforded, and 
in less time than it took to undress him, the Rec- 
tor's afElicted lady, accompanied by Clara Court- 
ney, were kneeling by his bed-side. 

Archie, who had questioned every one that 
passed, learned from a returning straggler that 
nothing could save the Hall, and that his ancient 
master had been burned in the rescue of the 
Squire and Mr. Gentian from the flames. Im- 

p 2 
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mediately he ran up to the door of Mrs. Eshcol's 
chamber, and in his simple way hade her — 

^ No be lightened, my hononred lady, bat the 
Master's safe, barrin* a wee bit bam in the 
arm." 

The devoted wife listened to nothing farther ; 
she had drest herself, and at once accompanied 
Archie to the Rectory. 

The Preacher's wife cartseyied as the weeping 
lad^ hnrriedly inqaired where her dear lord lay, 
and respectfbUy and tenderly conducted her to 
his chamber. 

'Twas the same which they had occupied for 
years ; there they had spent their yoathfal bridal, 
and there it was decreed their last sympathies 
should be shared. 

Clara, too, was there to weep with them, and 
even Archie, venturing into the chamber, knelt the 
other side of the bed, and reverently kissed his 
old master's hand, as it lay over the sheet, bath- 
ing it with floods of tears. Gentian shortly after 
joined them, having lodged in his own bed, at his 
solitary cottage, the still insensible Squire. Afl^r 
his first recovery. Dr. Eshcol relapsed into a state 
of unconsciousness, and had only uttered the 
words — 

" Keep that woman from me 1" as he thrust 
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aside his wife's hand from his temples^ and drew 
Gentian to hiin. 

With an expression of tremhling and suspici- 
ous rage she hastily left the Doctor's room, and 
was observed to betake herself to the direction 
that led to the cottage of the ill-omened Dame 
Dorothy Charms. 

It will expedite our narrative if we dismiss at 
once this wretched woman. Dr. Eshcol seemed 
smitten for death, and in his intervals of ^ase 
from pain revealed to Gentian his horrible con- 
viction that the fire at the Hall was the act of an 
incendiary. 

" When I awoke," said he, " I missed Mrs. 
Eshcol from my side, and our child from the 
crib. I leapt out of bed, and found my chamber 
door locked Jrom the outside. The flames were 
crackling above and around, and I felt I was 
doomed to be burned alive. Desperation lent me 
its giant's strength, and at the second impetuous 
rush with all my weight against the door, it fell 
into the corridor, and I found myself caught in 
your arms. You hurried me along the passage 
to the back stairs, and my last conscious act was 
falling upon you, and burying you beneath my 
body. Mt God-like Job, my poor wronged Job, 
saved both our lives ! Oh, Larry, was it your 
Chrbtianity led you to expose your life to save 
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jonr bitterest enemy P" (Here the old man 
sobbed in agony ; when his strength enabled him 
to resume, he added with great energy) — '^ The 
incendiary who would have humedme in my 
homestead is the viper that I made my wifeT 

Fearfal of the consequences to herself. Dame 
Dorothy confessed having supplied Mrs. Eshcol 
with some cunningly prepared combustibles with 
which to fire the house, through the medium pf 
the fines ; the wretched wife being anxious, even 
at such a sacrifice, to rid herself of a man she at 
once hated and despised. She fled from the vil- 
lage so soon as she learned that her miserable 
accomplice had betrayed her, leaving her child 
in her brother's kitchen, and the next that was 
heard of her some months after, was her being 
lost in the wreck of an emigrant ship bound for 
Australia. 

It was difficult to decide which event seemed 
more satisfactory to the callous heart of Antony 
Coke, the riddance of his unfortunate sister, 
or the Squire's indifference that suffered him 
to undertake the charge of rearing the child 
— the future heir of Hawthorn Dale. The chap- 
ter concludes with three dates — 

November 8 — A public meeting to propose 
the rebuilding of the tower' and roof of the parish 
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Chorcli by voluntary subscription unanimoasly 
agreed to — 

Contributions by friends of the Church, (for-1 
mer rate-payers) including £100. by Gen- I 380 



7 3 6 



tian 

Ditto, by the entire Voluntary party, includ-^ 
ing half-a-sovereign by A. Coke, Esq.— ' 
a crown by the Rev. Isaiah Marks — half . 
ditto bj the Brianite Farmer— and eigh- 
teen-pence by " a Friend to Religious Li- 
berty" _, 

Actual amount of former rates due from the 1 

Voluntary party, at the rate others had v 260 
subscribed J 

Balance in favour of the YolvLntAvy principle £252 16 6 

November 9 — The sick Squire, hearing with 
infiiiite disgust the result of the experiment of his 
late favourite principle, commands the whole 
amount of suhscriptions to hoth parties to he re- 
turned — orders the immediate restoration of the 
Church at his own charge. 

November 20 — The temporary cessation of 
services at Church, and the continued illness of 
the Hector, tempts Mr. Marks to announce a 
course of lectures on <' the Book of Common 
Prayer." " The interest'' was declining, and the 
ahove novelty seduces crowds of the villagers to 
Chapel. Unexpected result of the course re- 
corded in the concla4lkg chapter. ^ 
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CHAPTEB XV. 



THB PENULTIMATE. 



October 1 — Young Geoflrey, who in due course 
had taken a first-class degree at Oxford, returns 
with his sister home to visit their afficted pa- 
rents Their enthnsjfistic reception at ** the 

Misletoe" by Farmer Steers, Gentian, Clara 
Courtney, and the children of the new village school. 
Archie Heatherwold having met the coach some 
miles from the village, accompanies it at full 
speed, leaping, and laughing, and shouting for 

joy ! ^Delight of the Rector at the simple 

popularity of his children. 

October 5 — ^Bankruptcy of the Brianite Far- 
mer ^After a few ineffectual struggles the poor 

man retires with his family into the Union House 

of Langborough. Consequent extinction of 

the schism. ^Rector procures him the res- 
toration of his farm, and lAonciles him and his 
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party to the Church. Characteristic ac- 
knowledgment of the penitent preacher — ** Our 
folks have too much preachirC and too little 
pra^n\ more shoutin for glory than seekin'for 
grace ; and a deal more singin* than praise / 
Ood forgive me ! but ifs my experience^ that the 
man as makes himself a priest, ain*t far ojff 
makivk for himself a Ood !'* 

October 6 — Colloquy between young. Geoflfrey 

and the Surgeon **But Geoffrey, confess 

now, is it not a repugnance to be under obliga- 
tions to your riYal that leads you to refuse my 
aid P My old master has promised his appren- 
tice ^100. What can a lonely bachelor like 
me want with legacies ^ It is your's ipso jure, 
and shall be ipso facto also." 

Geoffrey — ^** Nay, talk not of bachelors. I 
haYe discoYered that Clara loYes you, and I can- 
not but admit how much it mitigates the pang of 
losing her, to know the noble heart she will re- 
ceiYe in exchange for mine !" 

Gentian — ^^ Clara lo Ye me !" — (the words were 
uttered with a kind of plaintiYe bitterness,) — 
^'me, the limping dwarf! the base-bom 'prentice! 
without heritage or ancestry P Would not the 
bar-sinister forbid the banns P Pooh, pooh! 
Geoflfrey, you trifle with me ; yet, what if I re- 
Yeal to you the hid andBreasured secret of years P 
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t 

If I believed her heart's eye had ever looked on 
me with a thought of love, this world had been 
too happy for me to be safe ; but I know it is not 
so. I*ve loved her as another image of my mo- 
ther, till ev ery other feeling, except the sacred 
love of sister, is extinct within me ; and if the 
yearnings of nature, the sympathies of instinct, 
the mysteries of fixed and fast impression, be not 
all deceived, the blood that flows in Clara Conrt- 
ney's veins is kindred to my own. Oh, if I could 
prove it, 'twould expound a thousand passages in 
my poor mother's life ! Once, indeed, Bellamy 
Courtney,^— but hush, my tongue ; the reputa- 
tion of the dead should be at peace with Ihem. 
Whatever else is false u|K>n their tombstones, we 
should respect the tender intimation — ^ the me^ 
mory of the dead is sacred !* " 

Geoffrey — " Nay, but Larry, 'twas only yes- 
terday I summoned resolution to approach her ; 
but when I remembered all you had done for me 
and mine, my heart misgave me, and I dared not 
ask her more than this — * If Larry Gentian pos- 
sessed her heart P' She blushed as she replied^* 
* He never asked me, Geoffrey.* " 

Gentian — "Might it not have been a hint 
that Geoffrey Eshcol had never asked her 
either P' 

Geoffrey — ^^ Nay, but Ihe added, * you were 
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her beau-ideal of a Christian man, too noble to 
have many peers !' and we fell to praising Larry 
Gentian till we parted." 

The Surgeon's eye glistened with ill-suppress- 
ed emotion as he listened to his friend, and mus- 
ing on what had passed, they separated in si- 
lence at the door of Dr. Esh col's chamber. 

We may be forgiven a brief episodical refer- 
ence to the state of parties in our little narra- 
tive. The old Squire welcomed, with as much 
sensibility and heartiness as his failing strength 
enabled him to exhibit, the children of his now 
loved and honoured Job ; though it is true, when 
he looked upon the intelligent and handsome 
face of hisgr£uid-nephe\%— the distinguished scho- 
lar and exemplary son, — ^he groaned within him to 
think of the heir and representative he might 
have had to hand his name to posterity, instead 
of the poor child, his son, the memory of whose 
mother could only be associated with shuddering 
and disgrace. It was too late now to repent. 
Before the child was born he had entailed the 
estate upon his eldest male heir ; and Antony 
Coke had willingly undertaken the guardianship 
of the future heir of the manor. 

The Squire had resolved to devote at once to 
Job and his family the remainder of his personal 
property, which, notwKhstanding the loss he had 
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sustained by the fire of Hawthorn Dale, was far 
£rom inconsiderable. 

It is truly said, '^ man appoints, and God dis- 
appoints." Before the necessary documents to 
conclude the Squire's intentions could be com- 
pleted, the effects of his rash marriage were be- 
yond the reach of his controul. 

A month elapsed since the date of the last oc- 
currence; Job Eshcol had partially recovered 
the effects of his bum, though Gentian faithfully 
informed him that he feared his constitutioD, in 
it^ long excited state previous to the accident, 
had received a shock which would too probably 
shorten his days. 

The Squire^s end was approaching daily, and 
though many a tender message had passed be- 
tween the relatives, the confinement of both to 
their chambers had prevented their meeting ; at 
last, in compliance with the earnest entreaty of 
the former, a litter was prepared under the Sur- 
geon's directions, and the still weak and suffering 
Rector was conveyed to his uncle's bedside. 
They met with deep emotion on both sides ; both 
had become ancient men since the last time they 
exchanged a courtesy or act of kindness — ^it was 
almost since their comparative boyhood. The 
old men wept aloud as they held hard by each 
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other's hands, and Dr. Eshcol was the ^st to 
speak — 

'< Joh, I cannot die in peace till I hear you say 
you forgive me 1'' 

The Rector only answered hy pointing up the 
dyin^ man to that long despised and rejected 
Saviour, who '' is ahle to save to the uttermost 
all that come unto God hy Him." 

" I do look to Him, I long for Him," eagerly 
answered Dr. Eshcol. *^ I was a madman ever 
to deny him. ^ "Whenever I did »iy heart always 
gave my lips the lie ; to deny him was ever a 
hellish sort of f&^denial, for I felt as if I were 
committing a moral suicide. Oh, Job, is there 
no ray of hope for such a wretch as I am P Can 
you forgive me, and my poor Larry, too ! Of all 
the flames that hurst upon my afirighted vision 
that awful night, none burnt so deeply into my 
heart as those * coals of fire* which you and 
Larry ' heaped upon my heady in that you saved 
the life — perhaps the soul— of your enemy ! Oh, 
Job, and poor Larry too, I understand it now — 
* Wisdom is justified of her children,* You are 
yourselves the arguments that have convinced me 
of the truth of Christ. None but the disciples of 
One who gave His life for us all, would have 
laid down their lives for their enemy ; and no 
power short of that divinity which passed the 
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three through the iumace at Babylon, could have 
moved you to the effort, or crown it with success 
to us all !" 

The old man would not be interrupted, though 
his strength failed him as he nttered once more, 
*< w there any hope for me ?*' 

The Rector again affectionately reminded him 
of His long-suffeiing and forbearing mercy, who 
** plucks the brand from the burning" ^^ pulling 
them out of the fire !" and earnestly exhorted 
him to pray for the spirit of that repentance on- 
to salvation, which faith in Christ is the chan- 
nel of communicating. He opened up to him the 
glorious mystery of sovereign grace, — redeeming, 
justifying, sanctifying, and ultimately glorifying 
the penitent and believing sinner, and urged him 
to confess and mourn over his sins — to repent 
and abhor himself in dust and ashes — to realise 
a sense of " the exceeding sinfulness of sin — to 
judge himself, lest he be judged of the Lord — and 
to appeal in faith from the curse of the law to 
the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better 
things than that of Abel." 

The sufferer listened with evident delight, yet 
with deep self-reproach and sorrow, and so ear- 
nestly besought the repetition of the visit that the 
Rector promised, if his strength were spared him, 
to returi on the morrow ; but it was otherwise 
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decreed ; even the slight exposure to the cold 
which he suffered on his litter brought on a 
relapse^ and they never met again. 

On the second evening after the Rector's visit. 
Dr. Eshcol felt himself so much revived, that he 
requested the necessary documents to be brought 
before him, which Antony Coke had prepared. 
He demanded also the deeds of the estate, and, 
indeed, the whole of the papers belonging there- 
to, having dismissed Coke from his confidence, 
aud intending on that day to cause his will, and 
the last disposition of his property to be arrang- 
ed, with the assistance of a respectable solicitor 
from town, who was expected by the mail that 
evening. 

With considerable difficulty they removed the 
sick man from his bed, and propped him up with 
pillows in an easy chair, by the side of a cheer- 
ful fire. Writing materials were placed before 
him, and shortly after Coke entered, and sullenly 
laid a huge mass of books and papers upon the 
table. The will was read over to him, and he 
signified his assent ; he stretched out his hand 
to receive a pen which Gentian handed him from 
the chimney -piece, when his uplifted eye acci- 
dentally caught the portrait of Clara Courtney 
suspended next to the Surgeon's mother. He 
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Started on his seat and turned pale^ as he trem- 
blingly asked Gentian "whose image is that?" 

"Clara Courtney's," indifferently replied the 
Surgeon. 

" Clara Courtney's ?" loudly exclaimed the old 
man. "Yes, her very face this thirty years 
ago. "Where did you get it, boy ?'* 

" Young Geoffrey painted it, my dear sir, some 
few years since, and this — (taking down Mrs. 
Gentian's picture) — ^was my poor mother " 

" Your Mother !" absolutely shrieked the 
Squire, stricken with a sudden shivering, during 
which he gasped out slowly, word by word — 
" And — her — name — ^too, — was — Clara — Court- 
ney ?" He uttered, musingly, as Gentian made 
no reply — 

" Marks was right, then, in the family," — and 
then his eyes filled with an old man's tears, as 
he tenderly addressed the Surgeon — ^** And yon, 
too, my patient, meek, and suffering boy. Could 
nature be so false to instinct ! Larry ! Larry ! ! 
Larry ! ! !" he exclaimed deliriously. 

The old man's eyes gazed wistfully and fondly 
on the face of his old apprentice — (Gentian had 
never met so kind a smile before) — his voice 
cracked within his gurgling throat, as at last he 
threw open his arms, and shouted inarticulately — 
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" Labby, my son ! MY SON ! I" — slid off his chair^ 
and expired. 

Larry Gentian found himself locked in the 
embrace of a dead father, so suddenly found, so 
immediately lost again for ever. 

A smile of gratified malignity flitted across the 
Attorney's features, as he unfeelingly remark- 
ed - 

*' I leave you the unsigned testament, Mr. 
Gentian ; but I must resume the custody of these 
papers, as guardian of the infant heir of Haw- 
thorn Dale ; but you need not look so gloomy. 
Doctor. I never knew your mother was a Court- 
ney until now ; and it is not so unfortunate as 
you imagine that she never legally changed her 
name. Bellamy Courtney's father bequeathed 
his ^E'dOO. a year to ' his daughter Clara,' not to 
his ^ra^daughter. I made the will, and feel 
convinced the old man meant your mother ; for 
I remember now, he could not sleep in his last 
illness unless your mother were beside him. He, 
too, constantly mistook, as you remember. Miss 
Courtney for your mother, as the poor Squire 
did just now, and no wonder, for they must have 
borne a singular resemblance to each other in 
their youth. He always thought the cousins 
would marry — (Gentian blushed) — and so to 
reconcile your uncle Bellamy to the match, no 




doubt intentionally bequeathed hisproperty to your 
mother, that yourself and Clara might together 
share his blessing. I know he loved you both, 
and set his heart upon your union. Go, now, and 
claim your own, and rather than part with it the 
lady will be your's. Your half-blood may expose 
you to the contempt of the legitimate Eshcols ; 
but let those laugh that win, Miss Courtney's 
legacy was your Mother's, and is, therefore, 
your's." 

Gentian had listened in amazement to the 
Attorney's revelations, and could scarcely find 
voice to answer him, till the last sentence, when 
he sternly bade him begone, and reserve his 
wretched counsels for those who needed them.* 

Antony retired, his heart exulting at the un- 
expected issue of events, and the power now 
lodged in his hands of further humbling the pride, 
as he accounted the integrity of the Eshcol fa- 
mily. 

Gentian mentally ejaculated — " Poor Clara, 
she shall never know the secret if I can help it !" 
and sat himself by the side of the bed upon 
which his servants had already laid out the corpse, 
and desired them to leave him there alone. 

The Surgeon plucked aside the sheet that veil- 
ed his father's face, and the sharp, familiar fea- 
tures opened a vein of tender yet distressing re- 
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miniscences connected with his apprentice years. 
He could now remember why his mother never 
visited the surgery, save once or twice, and that 
by stealth, during the seven years he served his 
harsh, imperious master ; and why she wept 
so bitterly when he told her how he failed in 
every attempt to conciliate his esteem ; and why 
she still encouraged him to hope, and toil, and 
persevere ; why at length, in meek despair, she 
had resolved to bury herself in Hawthorn Dale, 
depending upon the secret aid and sympathy of 
her own relations. 

" Here, then," he thought, " is the mysterious 
instinct that drew my lonely heart to Clara and 
her family. Now, then, for one generous pang, 
and all is over. She must not marry with the 
base-born. I know not how it is I love this Ox- 
ford boy so dearly ; but he and Clara shall 
share my mother's legacy !" He drew his hand 
across his eyes, and for a full hour sat intently 
gazing on the face of the departed. 



We shall not dwell upon the distress, nor the 
bitterness of the disappointment which visited 
every heart in the Bector^s family on learning 
the sudden death and intestacy of the Squire. 

a 2 
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The TeneraUe Rector, froai bk ack bed, wt- 
tered in a tbankfiil tone— >" KesKd be His 
wbo fpares me nieb a aoo to teacb bisfiidMr 
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Tbe exceDent man lingered on a lortnigbt, and 
waa at length eonacioos that his end was ap- 
proaching. He sommoned Mr. Marks to his 
bedside, and there, with tooching simplicity, beg- 
ged his forgiveness if he had in aoght offended 
him, expressing his desire to die in charity with 
2X\ men. He implored him to consider the un- 
happy diyisions he had caused in his once peace- 
ful parish, and commended him in prayer to Grod, 
to open his eyes to the acknowledgment of his 
error. The Preacher listened in respectful si- 
lence, received a tender pressure from the dying 
Rector's hand, and with an emotion that did 
credit to his heart withdrew. — (The Rector's dy- 
ing prayer was heard.) 

It would have been an edifying as well as af- 
fecting spectacle to have witnessed the interviews 
and beard the dying charges which the holy man 
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seYerally deliYered to such of his parishioners as 
Yisited his hed-side. 

Old Farmer Steers used to repeat to eYery 
stranger with whom he conYersed in after years, 
and neYer without a fresh tear of hearty sorrow, 
a Yerse which the Rector feebly recited a few 
hours before he breathed his last. It was in al- 
lusion to the darkness that brooded oYer our dying 
SaYiour, which he supposed to be dispersed in 
the moment of the Redeemer's uttering — " Fa- 
ther, into thy hands I commend my spirit !" 
The words were — 

'^ I see, as Christ on Calyarj, 

The clouds from yonder throne dissever; 
One other pang dismisses me^ 
And all beyond is bright for ever. 

Blessed Jesn ! 
I am thine, and thine for ever !'' 

We forbear to describe the parting with his 
afBdcted family, except one incident, connected 
with it, which is necessary to our narratiYe. At 
the close of a long and priYate conYersation with 
Clara Courtney, she summoned up her resolution 
to say — ^^ Dear father, for so you haYe eYer 
been, and shall be still to me, to you I do not 
hesitate to aYow how tenderly I loYe our Geoflfrey ; 
had he become the heir of Dr. Eshcol he should 
neYer haYe had a maiden's hand without his ask- 
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ing for it; but I have detected the generous 
struggle within, which seals his lips, and would 
have our father break it before he dies." 

The Rector wrung her hand with evident de- 
light, requested Geoffrey's presence by his bed- 
side, and giving his hand to Clara's, blessed them 
in the name of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as 
the weeping blushing maiden sank on the de- 
lighted Geoffrey's shoulder, assenting to the so- 
lemn betrothment. 

The affecting circumstances under which the 
long-treasured secret of their hearts transpired^ 
taxed, indeed, their joy ; still joy and grief might 
have well contended for the moment, to whether 
of the twain belonged their lears. 

Before day-break on the morrow, ere the sun 
had lighted up this " visible diurnal sphere," Job 
Eshcol's departed spirit was numbered among 
the lights ** that shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and as the stars, for ever and ever !" 



- 
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C HAPTER XVI. 



THE CONCLUSION. 



Gentian maintained the secret of his mo- 
ther's legacy, and at the expiration of six months 
from the Rector's deceace, Geoffrey Eshcol and 
Clara Courtney were married among the ruins of 
what had been Hawthorn Dale Church. 

None of the usnal festivities dbtinguished the 
simple and unostentatious occasion; the once 
merry bells lay a heap of fragments under the 
dismantled tower ; no grey-haired clerk was there 
to minister his homely welcome ; the clergyman 
was a stranger who performed the quiet cere- 
mony; and the wedding was the only service 
which had been performed in the Church since 
the night of the catastrophe which had alike in- 
volved the Church and Manor Hall. 

Their cotemporary ruin was deemed a sig- 
nificant omen, which subsequent events con- 
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which [mrilal and supplementary efforts had 
bodit Nuhinorged in the deluge of universal Yolon- 
taryUm. The system had reached its crisb, and 
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its natural result was an absolute destitution of 
the means of grace. < 

Hawthorn Dale, like thousands of others simi- 
larly situated, had nothing to offer a minister, 
except a dilapidated Church, and a stipend some- 
thing above the wages of a mechanic. 

The sectarian minister's annuity, which had 
been secured to him, alone saved him and his 
family from starvation, as the produce of his 
pews, notwithstanding his present popularity and 
influential patronage, scarcely reached £30 per 
annum. 

Barely that sum could be reckoned upon as a 
permanent provision for the parochial clerg3rman, 
and even that must be chiefly contributed from 
the liberality of a few individuals. The system 
of the Establishment had provided a minister 
for every parish in the land, however poor or 
thinly peopled ; but the Voluntary System could 
only furnish a resident minister to those districts 
who were willing and able to support one. 

Thus the Voluntaries acted upon the hypothe- 
sis on the one hand, that all places — (in the 
face of Scripture and experience)— were willing 
to pay for the preaching of the Gospel ; and on 
the other hand, that all places were able to pay, 
in spite of the abundant facts to the contrary. 

*^ In short," said farmer Steers, '^ all I can 
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make o' their plan is, them as won^t pay for 
preaching shan't have it, and them as can't pcby 
can*t have it; and that they call the Qospel; it 
may be their's^ but it's none of His who said^ 
'the POOR have the Gospel preached unto 
them !' " 

The provision of free seats for the labonring 
class was everywhere necessarily abolished^ and 
the consequence was, a gradual decline of their 
attendance ; many of them from the fear of in- 
truding — many lest they should trespass upon 
the means of raising the scanty pittance of their 
ministers — many in disgust at the deprivation of 
their ancient privilege — and many availed them- 
selves of the excuse for their habitual neglect of 
public worship. 

The sabbath at Hawthorn Dale, once so tran- 
quil and serene a holy day, whose only public 
sounds were the sweet voices of matin or vesper 
chymes, became a weekly revel, and beer-shop 
market day ; and the only semblance of the an- 
cient Sunday was observed at the Socinian lec- 
ture-house, in connection with which place we 
have to make the following final record : — 

It was a bright Sabbath eve in June — how 
beautiful they used to be, those village Sabbath 
evenings ; when the sweet, gentle twilight came 
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from heaven so slowly, as if 'twere loath to close 
too early the blest day of righteousness and rest I 
— its last shades lingering their departure, like the 
adieus of angels, who. had ^< rejoiced that day 
over sinners that repented ;" there was joy in 
store for yonder " ministering spirits," on this the 
last sabbath eve that the considerable congrega- 
tion of Mr. Marks ever assembled at the Meeting. 
A more than ordinary interest was excited at 
this, the concluding lecture of his series on the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

The preacher was observed to be deeply agi- 
tated and ill at ease ; his countenance betrayed 
symptoms of a powerful struggle having been long 
at issue within him ; he had grown pale and 
thinner of late months, and the energy of his dis- 
courses had flagged. Gentian had surprised him 
about a week before, sitting late and alone among 
the ruins of the old Church — ^like another Marius 
at Carthage — ^his eyes suffused with tears, mourn- 
fully gazing on the wreck around him. On the 
evening in question he selected his text from 
Isaiah liv. 17, and after a few general remarks 
upon the injustice of prejudice — the usually gra< 
tuitous character of schism — and the duty and 
necessity of candid investigation, in order to the 
<' proof of all things," with a view to ** hold fast 
that which is good,'^ he continued — 
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^ I have at length carefolly examined tbe seye- 
ral contents of the Book of Common Prayer, and 
after the most scratinising inqnuy, cannot pat 
my hand upon a single sentiment contained in it 
which appears to me in the least degree at ya- 
riance with the Word of God — (the meeting look- 
ed np at the preacher in surprise,) — I baye 
weighed (in the balance of hostOity too) tbe ad- 
wltUianSy and find them in exact agreement with 
Apostles and Fathers, and sanctioned by tbe Ca- 
tholic yoice of the Chnrch — (here Antony Coke 
arose and left the chapel.) — I haye considered tbe 
alleged repetitions of prayerSyBjA foandnone which 
I coold exclude as redundant. I have sought for 
the superstitions ascribed to certain canticles, 
and could not detect them — haye inyestigated tbe 
charge of uncharity preferred against the Atba- 
nasian Creed and the office for Ash Wednesday, 
and was met by the canon of Holy Scripture-— 
(murmur of ill-suppressed applause from tbe 
Church party) — the wise, scriptural, and tolerant 
spirit of the Articles reproached the animosity 
and ambition of my own denomination — and eyery 
prejudice against the offices for Baptism and 
Burial yanished in the light of fair inquiry — 
(great and general sensation.) — ^I haye left no 
seemingly yulnerable point unassailed, and retreat 
from tbe contest, myself the yanquished party. 
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I tried to mend certain of the collects, and when 
I placed my own Tulgar composition in the midst 
of the Litany, it sounded as harsh and discor- 
dant as the grating of the weathercock amid the 
sweet ringing of the chymes heneath. In one 
word, this maligned and slandered book has open- 
ed a bad man^s eyes, not only to its intrinsic ex- 
cellence, but to the fact of his own unworthiness. 
I have been hitherto a prophet of error ; but the 
scales have fallen from my eyes. Henceforth 
this precious formulary shall be my prayer-book ; 
and in the presence of God and of this congrega- 
tion I solemnly abjure and renounce as soul-en- 
snaring and damnable the doctrines I have hitherto 
taught you, which I shall teach no more. — (Here 
he was interrupted by the audible sobs of the as- 
sembly.) — I retire into the obscurity of a penitent 
and private life, and pray to be admitted, as a 
guilty truant, into the gracious fold of the Church. 
I exhort you all to follow my poor example, and 
be warned by the misery I have long endured 
from being ever tempted to wander from her 
more/' 

The Preacher's voice was choaked with the 
force of his emotions as he added, '^ Farewell ! my 
deluded people ! I pronounce no parting blessing, 
which it is not mine to bestow. I charge you all 
to seek it in the bosom of the Church.'' 
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A load mormar of astonishment, of sympathy, 
and of deep emotion, thrilled through the as- 
sembly, and many an eye wept with the Preacher. 
There was never another Meeting in Hawthorn 
Dale ! With a self-sacrifice that served to evi- 
dence the sincerity of his conviction, Mr. Marks 
on the following day resigned his annuity, to the 
great satisfaction of Antony Coke, and prepared 
to take his departure for London, commitilDg the 
subsistence of himself and family to His care, 
whose Holy Spirit had led him to the resolu- 
tion. 

On this day a renewed effort was made, with 
a considerable approach to unanimity among the 
parishioners, to raise a sufficient subscription to 
repair the Church. Mr. Marks personally so- 
licited his former people to subscribe, and his in- 
fluence and example greatly contributed to its 
success. 

Gentian could not bear the thought of parting 
with his beloved friends, the Eshcols ; and to in- 
duce them to remain in Hawthorn Dale, he one 
day hinted at his illegitimacy leaving him no heir, 
and of the expense of legacy duty being obviated 
by an immediate settlement of ^1,000, new en- 
dowment, upon the parish Church. To their sur- 
prise, Antony Coke advanced an additional 
j?l,000., as the guardian of his infant nephew, 
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and within a month it was understood that Geof- 
frey was to be ordained curate^ and then Rector 
of Hawthorn Dale. The legal arrangements 
were completed, and on the following day a 
stranger and a clergyman served the usual no- 
tice to the Eshcol family to quit the Rectory, he 
having been actually presented to the augmented 
living by Antony Coke, Esq., as guardian of the 
rights and patronage of the infant Lord of the 
Manor ! 

" 1 have caught the little Doctor at last," ex- 
claimed Coke ; " he has beggared himself to aug- 
ment our benefice, and so long as 1 live, neither 
he nor his party shall profit by his liberality." 

The consternation of Gentian, the grief of the 
Eshcols, and, indeed, the general exasperation 
of the villagers, may be readily imagined. Gen- 
tian had put it out of his power to benefit any 
further his beloved friends, and, what was the 
worst effect to them all, necessity would now 
compel them to separate. Surely " the mantle" 
of the departed J^ob hovered over his family 
group that evening, when Geoffrey prayed 
for the forgiveness of their bitter enemy, and for 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the parish 
and the stranger, their new minister ! and whose 
" amen !" was more distinct and hearty than Larry 
Gentian^s P But this last act, which seemed to 
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upon bis late patron, and tbreatened to bri^ to 
ligbt certain documents wbieb be knew o^ 
on to sobstantiate a cbarge cf peijorj and 
spiracj against Coke, in reference to tbe lata 
Bector'^s trial for tjtbes of underwood. 

Coke trembled, for bis former reputation would 
bave rendered such an indictment probably fatal 
to bim. He offered Marks jglOO.— jg500. — 
JT 1 ,000 — to give him up tbe papers and maintain 
bis silence — anything rather than cancel tbe pre- 
sentation to the Rectory. ^ Besides," said he, 
** it is now beyond my power ; my nominee would 
not resign, and who could compel him P The 
Bishop will institute him to-morrow." 

Footsteps were heard in the passage — tbe dcK>r 
opened — and ere the parties entered Marks said 
hurriedly, and loud enough to be overheard — 
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« Then you offer me ^^1,000. ?" 

^' I do," readily answered Coke, as Gentian 
and Geoffrey Eshcol, with his beautiful bride, en- 
tered the Attorney's office. 

« You heard Mr. Coke offer me ;Pl,000., my 
friends ?^' inquired Marks, with great solemnity ; 
<< I pray you mark that fact in your memories, 
as it may be useful hereafter. These parties, 
Mr. Coke, are present here by my invitation, to 
witness the last act of my unhappy melodrame in 
Hawthorn Dale." 

" Have you betrayed me, Clara ?'* haughtily 
and angrily demanded the Attorney. 

" These papers have, Mr. Coke," she calmly 
replied, '^ Archie Heatherwold found them in the 
lane on the night of Dr. EshcoVs death ; they 
seem to have been dropped by accident, as yon 
would say, but by Providence, as we believe." 

The Attorney saw the original documents in 
Clara's hands, and at once giving up his case as 
desperate, asked them at what price he was to 
purchase his immunity, — maliciously suggesting 
that he should make good the loss of Mrs. Geof- 
frey's legacy, which the poor Surgeon now must 
claim. 

Clara turtled pale at the words, which she 
scarcely understood ; but when Coke added — 
" your Qrandfaiher's bequest was to his * datigh- 
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ter Clara/ not his grandchild !'^ Clara, with per- 
fect presence of mind, immediately replied — 

" Then Gentian shall have it ; and Geoffrey, 
love, you and I are paupers !" 

The Surgeon eyed his enemy with as mucli 
contempt as pity would permit, and regarded the 
youthful pair before him with deep hut silent ad- 
miration and tenderness, till Mr. Marks broke the 
painful pause by the remark — 

" You have bound yourself to maintain your in- 
fant nephew, Mr. Coke ?'* 

'^ I am his guardian by law as well as nature/ 
replied the Attorney. 

" Then by law as well as nature,*" triumphant- 
ly rejoined Marks, *' you are heartily welcome 
to the task you have assigned yourself; your 
Voluntary principle may be tested in this poor 
orphan's person, Mr. Coke, as he has lost his 
* endowment ;' * the principle' will have a cha- 
racteristic illustration in the fate of this poor 
penniless bastard, who, starved on the Voluntary 
system of alms, will fall back upon the perma- 
nent charity of the poor-rate, unless, as it is 
sometimes done with the Churches, private mu- 
nificence exempt the public duty. This child and 
Mr. Gentian change names to-day. Your ne- 
phew is the base-bom, and Laurence Gentian the 
legitimate heir of Hawthorn Dale !'' 
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A cry of wonder, of incredulity, and yet of de- 
light, escaped the Surgeon's lips. Geoffrey and 
Clara looked intensely anxious at the speaker, 
and the colour faded from the Attorney's cheeks, 
as Marks resumed — 

'^ The late Mrs. Eshcol was married on the 
3rd of December, 18 — ; but it was not until the 
9th of the same month and year that Mrs. Gen- 
tian expired ; and I proclaim her to have been 
the lawful wife of Dr. Eshcol. I married them 

myself in the B Chapel in London, in the 

year 18 — . She was already enceinte with Larry 
Eshcol before she was separated from the persecu- 
tions of her husband, and at my house her child 
was born. 1 well remember her assuming the 
name of Gentian, ^ because,' she said, ' it was 
a root of bitterness that suited well her story.' 
I recognised her monument when I first came to 
Hawthorn Dale, and can swear to the identity of 
Larry Gentian with the child born under my 
roof, for 'twas 1 apprenticed him, as an illegitimate 
orphan, with his own father ! Had Gentian ever 
won upon his esteem and sympathy, the secret 
would have been earlier revealed. The Court- 
neys knew Mrs. Gentian's history ; but it was a 
secret with their children, and with Larry too. 
Had Dr. Eshcol lived, he would have acknowledg- 

R 2 
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ed his heir^ as sorely as his last breath ac- 
knowledged HIS SON !" 

'* CoQsins !" said Gentian, tenderly embracing 
both his yonthfnl kinsmen, while his emotion 
brought tears into the eyes of all present, except 
the discomfited Attorney. << Consins ! the bar 
sinister is removed — my sainted mother's name 
is vindicated from reproach — and henceforth the 
lonely bachelor becomes, I trust, the Christian 
Sqnire ! Marks, you shall remain among ns. Coke, 
1 forgive yon, but begone. Geoffrey, and my own 
Clara too, your children shall be my children, 
and your home my home, until Larry Eshcol fol- 
low his angel mother to the skies !" 

The party turned away from the guilty man^s 
threshold ; in the course of the night he secretly 
absconded from the neighbourhood, bequeathing, 
however, his helpless nephew to Gentian's charity ; 
but taking in his stead a considerable amount of 
ready moneys, recently received from the te- 
nantry. The last they heard of Antony was bis 
making a distinguished figure as an itinerant 
lecturer on Socialism in the midland counties. 
If any of our readers should chance to meet with 
hiin, they may tell him his little nephew might 
have done better if he had inherited less of bis 
enlightened uncle's philosophy ; that he grew up 
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such a rank young Voluntary, so attached to his 
own will, in spite of other people^s, and so addicted 
to the mistake of tuum for meum, that Larry was 
at last ohliged to relinquish the support of the hoy 
on the Voluntary principle, preferring to put him 
under the restraint of the Union discipline, at the 
expense of an extra rate for his maintenance. 

It was happily discovered that the Rectory had 
lapsed to the Bishop, six months vacancy hav- 
ing transpired a few days before Antony's pre- 
sentation, which was consequently null and void. 
His Lordship willingly presented the now Rev. 
Geoffrey Eshcol to his revered father's benefice ; 
and a further munificent endowment of Larry 
Eshcol, Esq.^ now Gentian no longer, placed the 
living of Hawthorn Dale on the same scale of in- 
come as his ancestors had done some centuries 
hefore. 

What should he said of an Act that should 
seize upon the present endowment P or would it 
he less felonious to seize it some hundred years 
hence P and if not, can it be less criminal to ap- 
propriate those revenues of the Church, which 
were legally entailed, or otherwise settled upon 
her some hundred years ago P Church-rates and 
tythes are equally her inalienable property — a 
rent-charge, as legal as the ground-rent on a 
building lease, or any other contract. We con- 
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tend only for the right of the Church ; the ex- 
pediency of some other less ostensihle mode of 
collecting it still remains subjvdice, 

Onr tale is done. ** What is writ, is writ, — 
would it were worthier !" Hawthorn Dale ec- 
clesiastically began againy with such an amouiit 
of gratuitous provision for minister and people, as 
the wisdom and piety of our Fathers anciently 
devised, in the scheme of an Estahlished Church. 
Envied hereafter she may he hy a future race of 
Voluntaries, and plundered of her rights; and 
again she may he endowed hy individual muni- 
ficence, and present a prey for repeated plunder ; 
hut how may such a series he effectually pre- 
vented ? How ? — why by never submitting the 
Church to the first spoliation ; by contending inch 
by inch for her sacred patrimony ; and faith fuUy 
resisting to the last every attempt to tear a 
single ivy leaf from her venerable walls ! 
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L* B N V T. 



The Editor of the "Village Voluntary" begs 
to submit^ for the information of numerous in- 
quirers^ the following memoranda : — 

Avgust 7, 18— Mr. Marks, having graduated 
in Dublin, is ordained Geo&ey's curate for Al- 
lonby Moor Chapelry. 

N.6. — He maintained to the end of his days 
the character of a consistent (but not a bitter) 
Churchman, and a pious, upright man. One 
of his confessions merits the grave consideration 
of Dissenters — " More than half of the popular 
objections to the Common Prayer-book are found- 
ed upon misquotations or other misrepresentations 
of its text; the remainder are gratuitous miscon- 
ceptions of its context. Fairly cite the letter^ 
and candidly weigh the spirit of any objected pa^^ 
sagcy and the book ilself-^like the sacred volume, 
from which it pleads its extraction^'-'will be its 
own vindicator /" 

Memoranda — Archie Heatherwold returned 
to the service of his beloved Geoffirey, and has 
been often heard to afiirm, with an emphasis that 
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defied contradiction — that the sermon which 
Geoffrey preached on the re-opening of the re- 
paired and heautified Church of Hawthorn Dale 
was " more affectin* nor the old master's death- 
hed, only the tears were sooner driedy like !" 
Archie was appointed parish clerk^ and so com- 
pletely incorporates himself with " the ministry,^' 
that on collection Sundays and other extra oc- 
casions^ he is in the hahitof naively congratulat- 
ing himself and Rector^ in the language of Han- 
del's organ-blower — ^**we ha'nt done amiss to- 
day, Master !" 

Worthy neighbour Steers retained the wel- 
come possession of his farm, receiving ah acces- 
sion of parochial dignity in the appointment 
of Rector's Warden, an office which he continued 
to occupy and adorn till the close of his respect- 
able career. His surviving daughter inter- 
married with a son of Mr. Marks, and their 
family are the most creditable examples of piety 
and prudence in the village. 

Our honest yeoman would frequently deplore 
the destitute and distracted state of other parish- 
es where the Voluntary System " still ruled them 
with a rod of iron ;^' and thence would thank- 
fully revert to what he called "the good old 
times." 

" I have known the difference," said he, " be- 



twixt the old fashion and the new one^ and scrip- 
ture is fdlfilled in our parish — ^ no man having 
tasted old wine straightway desireth new, for he 
saith the old is better,* ** 

" The Doctor," for so the villagers continued 
to call our favourite Gentian — (a generation pas- 
sed away hefore they learned to call him 
" Squire") — ^never was country Squire more loved 
and honoured than '^ the Doctor.^' He, our own 
Larry Eshcol, established in his vacated surgery 
the eldest son of Mr. Marks, whose early life bid 
fair to have been a second edition of the necessi- 
tous trials of his father's. A rural surgeon 
without a considerate patron is usually one of a 
class of professional martyrs, whose names would 
fill a voluminous calendar, if science had her 
saints. 

Larry maintained his vow of bachelorhood, but 
insisted on Geofirey and his wife and, in the 
course of years, their little ones, taking up their 
permanent abode at his restored and splendid 
Manor. Grandmamma and ^^ dear Aunt Emily," 
as the children fondly called her, kept possession 
of the Rectory. 

Emily never married, and it was a whispered 
legend of the village, that she had never loved 
but one, on whose heart the image of another had 
been so deeply graven that neither time nor con- 
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scions hopelessness could erase the print. Per- 
haps there was some truth in the conjecture ; 
for^ a few years after the decease of the venerable 
Mrs. Eshcol^ who lived to he an ancient widow, 
and one of that reverend character, whom St. 
Paul descrihes as ^' widows indeed," when Squire 
Laurence and dear Aunt Emily hadhoth progressed 
far into the autumnal era of their days, the esti- 
mable man discovered by the prattling revelation 
of one of GeoflErey's childrea, that "Aunt Emily 
had never married for the sake of cousin Larry'* — 
he at once proposed to her — his offer was firmly 
but affectionately declined ; but from that time 
to the end of their lives, no youthful lovers could 
be more politely enamoured of each other's so- 
ciety, or more " kindly-affectioned one towards 
another," than cousin Larry and dear Aunt £mily. 
The club — the schools — the village charities — 
and every other parochial institution, not omit- 
ting the ancient fire-engine, revived and flourish- 
ed under the genial influence of Church-ascen- 
dancy, and with the exception of one or two 
abortive efforts to re-introduce the transitory 
schisms of the day. Hawthorn Dale was per- 
mitted and graciously enabled to maintain " the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. « The 
Village Voluntary" never ventured but once to 
revisit the scene of his former mischievous in- 
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fluence, and Dot even then until the supposed 
extent of Chartist principles in the county — 
(Antony had abandoned Socialism on the de- 
cline of its credit^ and adopted its twin absurdity. 
Chartism) — emboldened him to announce a meet- 
ing for " the Charter" in Hawthorn Dale, when 
a significant intimation from the Squire^ and the 
simultaneous return to power of a high-minded, 
constitutional ministry, deprived the parish of 
that specimen of mobocratic oratory which Coke 
had designed for its edification. — N.B. They re- 
covered their disappointment. 

The villagers still love to show the strangers 
who visit Hawthorn Dale the spots, to them clas- 
sic, nay, consecrated ground, where lie the bones 
of their good old Rector and the bachelor Squire. 
Larry inscribed upon the tomb of the former — 

In memory of 

One, whom to have known required 

No marble to remember, 

Unless the heart itself were one of done : 

The ReT. JOB ESHCOL, M.A., 

Forty years the lored and honoured Rector of this parish. 

The last act of his life was 

A type 

Of his whole previous history ; he sacrificed himself 

To " pluck a brand from the burning." 

Sit anima mea cum Ijobo Eshool ! 
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In after years the following was engraved 
with the American Page's indelihle puncture on 
the tomb of Squire Laurence. Some said from 
the pen of Geoffire j, and some from dear Aunt 
Emily. The lines formed a cross^ in the man- 
ner of Herbert : — 

Death has no prize 

Where Larry lies— 

HisHeaveo-fledged soul 

Hadi reached the skies. 

His dost bat shows, 

LiJLe the graye-clothes 

Of Christ the Lord, 

That he arose— 
He loTed the Church as Jesu's bride, 
And sweetly slumbers by her side. 
Enamoured angels watoh the mound 
Where rest the saints-^'tis holy ground, 
A Sabbath of the flesh at peace 
Till glory shall awaken grace. 

The pensive yew 

And eyening dew 

Shall seem to sigh 

And weep adieu I 

And every stone 

Repeat the moan 

(If death could weep) 

That he was gone ! 
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APPENDIX. 

No. 1. 



THE BIBLE'S APOLOGY FOR FAMILY 

PRAYER. 



An apology for what? Is it come to this, 
that our families must heg pardon of man for 
asking pardon of God ? How strangely the 
title sounds ! If one had read, '^ an apology for 
the neglect of family prayer," we might have 
supposed the writer employed the term apology 
in its modern application, and were ahout to ex- 
press his sorrow at having lived in a state of d(h 
mesitc Atheism^ a degree inferior to the poor Jew, 
with his Teraphim, or the merest Heathen, with 
his Dii Penates. 

Family worship is omitted hy some persons on 
the plea that Scripture nowhere expressly en- 
joins it. Were the allegation fully admitted, we 
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should be constrained upon tibe same ground to 
decline prayer at committees — ^religious meet- 
ings — in barracks — on board-ship — in hospitals 
— gaols — workhouses — social parties — and every 
where else, except in the consecrated or licensed 
Churchy and there be necessarily restricted to 
our beautiful but public liturgies. If on the con- 
trary we can find in Scripture general rules that 
obviously include family prayer, then the onus 
probandi that such prayer is excepted from the 
rules lies on the opposite party. For in- 
stance — 

« In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He 
shall direct thy paths." 

How otherwise can a family, as such, ^ ac- 
knowledge" God but by family prayer ? 

Again — ^Leviticus xx. 5, denounces family- 
idolatry by a family curse, inferring a family- 
blessing from the opposite conduct, as in 
1 Samuel, xx. 6, where David alludes to his going 
home, " to the yearly sacrifice for all his fa- 
mily." 

From 1 Chron. xiii. 14, we learn that ^ the 
family of Obed-edom was blessed because * the 
ark' (the symbol of the Divine presence) was 
* in his house.' " Family prayer is the invoca- 
tion of His presence, who is greater than the 
ark, and will He withhold His blessing ? 
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In Deut. xxix. 18, Moses deprecates the turn- 
ing away to idols of individaals, families^ and 
communities, each as such, '^ Lest there should 
b« among you man or woman, or family ^ or trihe, 
whose heart turneth away from the Lord our 
God," &c. Is not the cessation of worship in a 
(family their turning away from God, o^ a fa- 
mily ? 

Again — for all the blessings which God pro- 
mised to Israel — (Ezek. xxxvi. 37,) — at a time, 
too, when they were contemplated as scattered 
abroad in captivity, and therefore with no op- 
portunity oi public prayer in the Temple^ He 
declares, " 1 will yet for this be inquired of by 
the house of Israel, to do it for them." Yet how 
could they ask these blessings of God in any 
united manner, except by prayer in their scat- 
tered families P 

Again — for ages, the only place of public wor- 
ship in the land of Judaea was the Temple at Je- 
rusalem. It does not appear that any syna- 
gogues, answering to our system of parochial 
Churches, were built before the reformation of 
Nehemiah ; the only approximation, therefore, 
to public worship for the residents in the provin- 
ces of Judaea, irrespective of their three great 
annual festivals in Jerusalem, would be furnish- 
ed in ikL<ei families of the godly. Is it to be sup- 
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posed they lived without such worship ? On the 
contrary^ we learn from Esther ix. 28^ that 
" the days of Purim" were ordered to he observ- 
ed " in every family^ every province, and every 
city;" and Zechariah xii. 12, enjoins a peni- 
tential ** mourning of the land, every fdmHy 
apart y (Hebrew, by families and families.) 

Again — the Passover was to be killed and 
eaten in every house — (Exodus xii. 21.) The 
Paschal supper was a kind of family sacrament, 
and if it was competent for every Israelite, of 
however humble circumstances in life, to adminis- 
ter the great Paschal ordinance to his family, 
much more was it within his province to conduct 
their prayers. 

Moreover, among the New Testament injunc- 
tions occur such as these — " Pray always ;" shall 
we read it "pray always, except in your fami- 
lies F" " Pray without ceasing ;" shall we cease, 
then, at the family altar ? « In everything, by 
prayer and supplication, make known your re- 
quests unto God ;" but are our families to be ex- 
cluded ? 

The social character of the Lord's prayer — a 
prayer manifestly intended for other occasions be- 
sides public worship — seems to infer from the 
style of its address — " Our father — ^give i«— 
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forgive us — ^lead t«— deliYer us^* — its use for 
family prayer. 

I» family prayer necessarily, or eYen probably, 
excluded from such injunctions as these P — ** Ye 
also, helping together hy prayer for us." " Pray- 
ing always, with all prayer'* " That men pray 
everywhere, lifting up holy hands without wrath," 
&c. " Ye have not, because ye ask not." " Pray 
one for another." "Where" (t. e. anywhere^ 
everywhere) " where two or three are gathered 
together in my name," &o. 

Scripture in no place discountenances family 
prayer, I have never met with any attempt at 
argument on this ground. We have positive in- 
junctions for personal prayer — ^^ Enter into thy 
closet," &c. ; but anything that may be therefore 
urged against prayer in the family, applies with 
equal weight against public worship. 

Scripture in several places infer entially, nay, 
directly, encourages it. All the injunctions, and 
all the promises made to any kind of prayer^ 
equally sanction and encourage family prayer, 
unless special exception can be alleged, which 
is not pretended. 

Our Lord says, " If two of you shall agree on 
earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it 
shall be done," &c. Matt, xviii. 19, 20. 

Scripture in some places explicitly commends, 

s 
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and thereby commands it, ^^ For I know him 
(Abraham) that he will command bis children 
and his household aft^r him, and they shall keep 
the way of the Lord/' &c. Gen. xviii. 19. 

" As for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord." Joshua xxiv. 15. 

Joshua was not speaking here in a ministerial, 
but a domestic sense, for he was not of the 
priestly order ; it was the resolution of a layman, 
of the husband and father of a family. In what 
other way, then, are we to understand ^^ him and 
his house,'' (i, e) himself and his family serving 
the Lord, but by the practice of domestic wor- 
ship ? 

Cornelius is called ^' a devout man, and one 
that feared God with all his house" &;c. 

Jeremiah x. 25, records the judgment de- 
nounced on what appears to be the neglect 
of the practice contended for — "Upon the 
families that call not upon my name /" and 
in chap. xxxi. 1, on their restoration — "Saith 
the Lord, will I be the God of all the families of 
Israel," which could not mean simply the tribes oi 
Israel, because only the two tribes of Benjamin 
and Judah were concerned in the restoration al- 
luded to, the ten tribes having never been re- 
stored to their land, nor reconciled to God to this 
day. 
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Hammon<r8 paraphrase on Rom. xvi. 5 — << The 
Charch which is in their house/' is <<all the 
Christians which belong to their family.'* 

So also 1 Cor. xvi. 19, — Colloss. iv. 15, — 
Philemon 2. 

The phrase — " The Church in thy house," 
occurs thus frequently, evidently meaning the 
believing members of the several households ; 
but could that family be called a Church which 
lived without prayer ? Whoever heard of a 
Church without worship P If there be such an 
anomaly, it is one like the shrine of the <' too 
superstitious" Athenians, on whose altar was 
this inscription — To the unknown God ! 

If, then, these primitive Christian families 
were Churches, the devotional term necessarily 
involves their practice of family prayer. 

The universal practice of the sairUs in every 
dispensation (an argument of no common ap- 
peal in either questions) seals vnth the broadest 
sanction of the Church the pious custom, 

I need not repeat what I have advanced on 
the subject of the Passover — the days of Purim, 
Joshua, Abraham, aud others, and the absence of 
synagogues, up to the time of Nehemiah, but 
would add to these the strictly family sacrifices 
of Noah, during his whole sojourn in the ark, 
and on the occasions recorded after his eniarge- 

s 2 
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ment ; the practice of Jacob at all his resting 
places on bis journeys to and from Bethel ; 
Job's offerings for bis cbildren, wbicb, it is said, 
" be did continually i' and therefore not merely 
on the particular occasion of their absence ; 
Manaoh and bis wife, in Judges xiiL 8, 9 ; Peter's 
injunctions to '* husbands to dwell with tbeir 
wives according to knowledge," &C.9 givipg this 
emphatic reason, *^that your prayers be not 
hindered-" what other prayers could be intended ? 
what prayers so likely to be " hindered" by tbe 
quarrels of husband and wife, as their family 
prayers ? 

It would exceed my limits to follow up these 
examples from Scripture, by the citation of tbe 
numberless references to the practice of family 
devotion in the succeeding ages of the Chorcb. 
I shall content myself with two instances from 
Bingham, toI. 4, book 13, who quotes Tertnl- 
lian's dissuasion of Christian women from marry- 
ing heathen husbands, on the ground "what 
will such a husband sing to his wife, or tbe wife 
to her husband ? but if they married Christian 
husbands, then they would sing psalms and 
hymns between themselves, and mutually pro- 
voke one another, and strive who should make 
the sweetest melody to their God/* 

Again, book 13, p. 132, Constantine "ordered 
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his own palace after the manner of a Church, 
first taking the hible into his hands, and reading 
and meditating therein, and then repeating the 
prescribed prayers with all his Royal family. 
Eusebias highly extols Constaatine for all this." 

In conclusion, the scriptural notion of a father, 
ancient as the patriarchal ages, is that of " the 
priest of his own house ;" he is said to sustain 
an official relation to his wife, compared to that 
which subsists between << Christ and his Church," 
and entailing upon the parents the obligation 
<< to bring up their children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord f nay, '^ to train them 
up in the way they should go." The meta- 
phorical term '' train'' signifying to exercise y dis- 
eipliney €knd practise them in holy things; will it 
be contended that the priestly functions of the 
parent are confined to accompanying his children, 
on convenient occasions to Church P that they 
have no connection with household religion? 
Can there be a, priest vnthoiU sacrifice ? a minis- 
ter without ordinances P If, then, the Scriptural 
idea of the paternal priesthood is not to be 
abolished, the father must maintain his charac- 
ter by family worship ! indeed, some pious indi- 
viduals to this day esteem the ministerial obliga- 
tion of the parent so -cogent and inalienable, that, 
with the highest sense of the authoritative com- 
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mission of their ecclesiastical pastors, they can- 
not conscientiously delegate, even to them, those 
domestic duties which are more immediately their 
own, hetween God and their families. This is 
prohahly an ultra view of the obligation ; hut the 
motive in which it originates is entitled to re- 
spect. 

Upon the whole, I conclude there is as much 
Scriptural authority for the practice of family 
prayer, as there is for many other Christian 
duties and privileges which have not been called 
in question — infant haptism — the Christian Sab- 
bath — administration of sacraments to females — 
and others. 

The mind that limits its discharge of duty to 
the letter of express commandment, discovers 
more of a self-consulting dread of the penalty of 
disobedience, than of an abstract love of obedience 
for its own sake. We jieed not be afraid of giv- 
ing God too much, who can never give him 
enough. 
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APPENDIX. 

No. II. 



THE POOR MAN'S CHURCH. 



The Church of England is called " the poor 
man's Chnrch" — it might be with equal propriety 
designated ** a Church of poor men" — ^because it 
ts a poor Church, as compared with its propor* 
tion of ^' great blanks^' to its great prizes, of 
which the former are as fiye hundred to one — as 
compared with other Churches in cheaper coun- 
tries — as compared with the increased prices of 
the necessaries of life since the days of Elizabeth, 
since which period the revenues of the Church 
have noi increased with them — as com- 
pared with the incomes of other learned profes- 
sions, or even respectable trades — and, in a word, 
the poverty of the Church, as a profession, is 
incontrovertibly established in the fact, that if 
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the whole reYenue of the Church were equally 
divided among the existing clergy, the share of 
each would not exceed ^190. per annum ! 

But why should the property of the Church be 
equalised, any more than the property of the 
nation P The injustice — the impolicy — the ab- 
solute robbery — would be the same in either 
case* 

Now, let us invite the attention of our readers 
to a few sober figures, not of speech, but of arith- 
metic ; and let us take, first, the incomes of In- 
cumbents. 

There are 10,719 benefices. What ia their 
total income P ^3,300,000. in round nunibers, 
or about #308. each benefice. Of these 10,719 
benefices — 



297 are under £50 per aniram. 

1629 from £50 and under 100 „ 

1602 100 150 „ 

1356 160 200 „ 

1978 200 300 „ 

1326 300 400 „ 

830 400 500 „ 

954 500 750 „ 

323 750 1000 „ 

134 1000 1500 „ 

32 1500 2000 „ 



18 2000 and upwards... . • • 



j> 
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So that nearly 5,000 out of the 10,000 liyiDgs 
are under 200/. per annum ; upwards of 9,000 
are under 500/. ; and the rest vary from 500/. to 
1,000/., except 134 from 1,000/., to 1,500/. ; 32 
from 1,500/., and under 2,000/., ; and 18 from 
2,000. and upwards. 

And will it be contended that there are not 
eighteen Divines in the Church, whose splendid 
gifts and superior learning (talents which, devoted 
to the law or physic, would realise princely in- 
comes) are not worth 2,000/. a year ? And 
might not the same inquiry be made of the other 
comparatively few exceptions to the general in- 
digence of the Church ? The real wonder is 
that God's blessing has so long protected the 
Church ; that with aU her poor emoluments and 
uninviting pecuniary prospects, there should never 
have been a lack of pious, learned, and efficient 
pastors, willing to sacrifice their interests in the 
world for the cause of God in his Church. 

It is well stated in a powerful article in " The 
Churchman*' for October last, from which we 
have cited our figures — 

« « A State Church,' as it is called by the 
Patriot; * a Monopolist Church,' as it is styled 
by the Nonconformist; 'a National Episcopal 
Church,' as we designate it, which has the moral 
and spiritual oversight of the whole of the popu- 
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lation of England aiid Wales, has nearly one- 
half of its benefices so poor, and so inadequate, 
that 

13 are under £10 per annam. 

19 from £10 and under 20 

39 20 

63 30 

172 40 

307 50 

317 60 

254 70 

353 80 

400 90 

or 1,937 livings under 100 

402 100 

295 110 

318 120 

296 130 

289 140 

329 160 

290 160 

245 170 

234 180 

247 190 

or 2,945 livings of from £100. and under. 

"Thus, out of 10,719 benefices, 4,882, or 
nearly half, do not reach the value of 199/. each. 
Wealthy Church ! prodigious revenues ! astound- 
ing superabundance of this world's goods ! 

" * But then (say the enemies of the Church) 
you have livings at 4,000/, per annum !* Yes, 
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two. ' And at 3,500/. per annum !' Yes, two. 
* And at 3,000/. per annum !' Yes, one. * And 
at 2,500/. per annum !' Yes, four. * And at 
2,000/. per annum !' Yes, nine. * And at 
1,900/. per annum!' Yes, three. *And at 
1,800/. per annum !' Yes, eight. * And at 
1,700/. per annum !' Yes, five. ' And at 1 ,600/. 
per annum !' Yes, ten. * And at 1,500/. per 
annum !' Yes, eleven ! 

^< These are our vast riches ! 1,937 livings are 
under 100/. per annum, and 4,882 under 200/. ; 
but we have eleven livings at 1,500/., and one 
living at 3,000/. ! Is this a rich Church P No— 
a thousand times no— it is 9^ poor Church. 

<' And shall we turn to the Curates of Eng- 
land and Wales P Their total number is 5,232. 
What is the amount of their total stipends P 
425,203/., or 81/. per annum. Why the travel- 
ling preachers among the Wesleyan Methodists 
are rich sinecurists when compared to the Curates 
of England ; and no student of a Hoxton, Hack« 
ney, Homerton, or Highbury Theological Sec- 
tarian Institution would now consent to take 
the charge of even a small provincial chapel, 
with two Lord's-day sermons and one weekly 
lecture to preach, who had not, at least, a salary 
of 100/. per annum, with even a Dissenting 
glebe-house. Let the Dissenters publish their 
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statistics, not en tnasse, but detailed, with names 
of persons and places, as the Church h(xs done, 
and ts doing, and we shall certainly not see 
1,937 Dissenting chapels with ministers whose 
salaries vary from 10/. to 100/. 

'< Nor is it any answer to say that the salaries 
to Dissenting ministers are the results of volun* 
tary contributions. We are not now discnssiBg 
the question of voluntary or of national churches, 
but we are simply showing that the JNational 
Church, which is founded in this country, is a 
jpoor Church, and that the great mass of its 
clergy are most inadequately paid ! And how 
can we show this more effectually than when we 
prove, by the most incontrovertible statistics — 

" Ist. That 5,000 beneficed clergymen have 
incomes under 200/. each from their benefi- 
ces. 

<' 2nd. That 5,000 curates have stipends which 
average only 81/. 

<' 3rd. That the salaries of these curates are 
paid by the beneficed clergymen ; and 

"4th. That of the remaining 5,719 beneficed 
clergymen, 4,134 have incomes under 500/. per 
annum ?" 

And here is the fitting place, in our opinion, 
to institute a comparison between the incomes 
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derived by men of education, talent, and re- 
spectability in otber professions, and those re- 
ceived by the clergy of the National Church. 

A barrister will make from £300. to x 1 0,000. and up- 
wards per annum. 

A solicitor wiU gain from £300. to £7,000. by his 
practice. 

A physician or surgeon from £500. to £10,000. by Ms 
patients. 

An architect from £300. to £5,000. and upwards. 

A portrait or historical painter from £300. to £5,000. 
and upwards. 

An editor of a newspaper from £200. to £1,000. per 
annum. 

We might easily have extended this list to 
the incomes received in banks, Government of- 
fices, manufactures, merchants' counting-houses, 
4&:c. ; but enough has been shown to prove the 
ecclesiastical clerk the worst paid kind of clerk in 
this wealthy kingdom. Again — 

" The enemies of the Church of England in- 
cessantly refer to the Sinecures of the Church, 
f.^., to the sinecure rectories. But what are 
their number, and what their amount P Their 
number is only sixty-two — their net annual re- 
venues only 17,095/.; and thus each sinecure 
rectory only averages 275/. How many Dis- 
senting congregations there are, on the other 
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band, in the United Kingdom, where the fbods, 
with which the chapels were endowed bj their 
pious bnt mistaken foonders, are now paid to the 
owners of Dissenting sinecnrea^ t . e,^ to the preach- 
ers at Arian or Socinian meeting-booses, origi- 
nallj established by orthodox Dissenters, but 
whose soccessors now preach to empty benches, 
thoogh they receive the endowments of the or- 
thodox founders ! Many Chancery suits have 
been instituted, and are still in the Master's of- 
fice, to put an end to Dissenting sinecures, as at 
variance with the will of the founders of the en- 
dowments ; whereas the sinecure rectories of the 
Church are in perfect accordance with the inten- 
tions of those who established them, although the 
populations of the rectories have not kept pace 
with the improved revenues of these districts. 

<' The OLEBR-HOUSRS, the old parsonage-houses 
of the land, are likewise the objects of Papist and 
Infidel envy, and of Dissenting misrepresentation. 
The Clergy are represented as living at ease and 
in plenty, in their splendid mansions provided by 
the State ; and the finger of scorn is pointed to 
the habitations of the national Protestant priest- 
hood. But how, again, stand the facts of the 
case ? Out of 10,553 parishes and districts, where 
glebe-houses should exist, there are only 5,947 
inhabitable, 1,728 unfit for habitation, and in 
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2y878 districts no glebe house exists at all ; and 
of the 5,941 inhabitable^ not half the number are 
such houses as lay gentlemen, with their fami- 
lies, would consent to occupy." 

We are not contending for the total ab- 
sence of abuse in some few instances of ecclesi- 
astical rey'enue — of which one of the most pain- 
ful character exists in a collegiate foundation in 
one of our midland counties. These abuses, 
however, rarely survive the life-time of the in- 
dividual abusers, and are ordinarily of a nature 
to correct themselves. Such instances are not 
the essential results, but the unnatural excres- 
cencies that pervert the system; its general 
health and usefulness remains, notwithstanding, 
unimpaired. 

One thing is rather remaikable, that the Dis- 
senters' favoarite scheme of equalising the in- 
comes of the clergy has not been tried first in 
the chapels of their own ministers. In the mean- 
time, we bid them welcome to this test of their 
own experiment, reserving to ourselves the 
" cong^ d'^lire" to decline or to adopt the mea- 
sure, subsequent to such an event. 

We conclude in the words of the article above 
referred to, and from which this paper is chiefly 
extracted — 

" That the Church of England, far from being 
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a wealthy, is a poor Church ; and we say this, 
not with regret or envy, but merely as faithful 
historians of really indisputable facts. In one 
respect, however, blessed be God, she is not poor. 
She is not poor 9ptrttiially — she cares for, she 
watches over, she longs for the souls of men — 
she is not poor in the learning, morals, zeal, or 
piety of her clergy — she is not poor in her ser- 
vices, sacraments, liturgy, psalmody, or in her 
pulpits — she is not poor in any want of zeal — 
but long may she be ' poor in spirit,' in humility, 
and in every Christian grace, whilst she becomes 
richer and richer in the fruits of the spirit, which 
are love, meekness, and compassion for those who 
are * out of the wa^n^ " 



